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A Pioneer in Pensions 


Bell System Plan for Employee 
Pensions and Benefits has been 


in effect for thirty-four years. 


Long before there was any 
thought of Social Security or 
of pensions by most compa- 
nies, the Bell System insti- 
tuted a Pension Plan for its 
employees. The plan went into 
effect in 1913. 

The Bell System Pension 
Plan was not only one of the 
first pension plans but it has 


continued to be one of the best 
for employees. The full cost 
is paid by the Company. The 
employee is not called upon to 
contribute anything. 

16,967 Bell System employ- 
ees (10,769 men and 6,198 
women) were receiving pen- 
sions at the end of 1946. 

The Pension Plan is part of 
a comprehensive Benefit Plan 
that also covers sickness, acci- 
dent, disability and death pay- 
ments. These were paid to 
more than 110,000 employees 
and their dependents in 1946. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


During that year, one Bell 
System employee in every 
seven benefited directly from 
the sickness provisions alone. 

All of this is in the interest 
of the public as well as tele- 
phone employees. Because for 
you to have good service we 
must have good people to give 
it to you. 

These Pension and Benefit 
Plans are part of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company’s responsibil- 
ity as a good employer and a 
good citizen in every commv- 
nity in which it operates. 
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The Dean of Men 


By CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


A Challenge to the Deans of Men Given by the Dean Emeritus of Princeton 


E dean’s profession is looked 
upon as a dangerous profes- 
sion, quite properly. From 


statisticians’ questionnaires about 
deans, I recall that their conclusion is 
that the life expectancy in the pro- 
fession is a little less than eight years 
on the average. Vos morituros mortuus 
saluto! 

In spite of the risk, however, there 
is a fascination about the profession. 
I am reminded of that old story of the 
bootlegger who in prohibition days 
was called upon to deliver a package 
after nightfall to the mayor at the 
mayor’s back door. He came at the 
specified hour, delivered his package 
into the mayor’s hands and, while the 
mayor was paying him a rather round 
sum, he said: “‘ You know, Mr. Mayor, 
in our profession the thing that is 
attractive isn’t the money we make 
but the people we meet.” So when I 
count up the friends whom I have 
made in my profession, [ thank my 
stars that I was reckless enough to 
have become a dean. 


I am going to begin with a 
fundamental datum. My first prop- 
osition is this: We are living in the 
most revolutionary period in the 
history of our Western-European civ- 
ilization. It is from this civilization 
that we drew our ideals, our culture, 
and our way of life. It is a frequent 
error to believe that we are just about 
to enter that period. We have been 
in it for about forty years—all the 
period of this century—and we have 
not recognized that fact. In that brief 
period we fought the two deadliest 
wars in all history; and in the second 
of these wars, the one just past, we 
have killed more civilians, more 
women and children, than ever lost 
their lives in any wars. We could 
almost say more civilians, more 
women and children, killed than in all 
the wars ever waged by men who call 
themselves civilized in all the tide 
of the times. 

We complacently call them “world 
wars’”’ because this masks an impor- 
tant fact, which as I see it is this: 
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These wars both arose among the 
European peoples who shared our own 
culture, or among the Japanese, who 
were the most sedulous apes of that 
nationalistic great-power policy which 
was followed by the nations who 
share our culture directly. 

Now, we must not hide from our- 
selves certain facts, fundamental facts, 
that this revolution is impinging 
deeply on our way of life. I will give 
you but one instance. We used to 
believe in this country, and in the 
general area covered by our culture, 
in the principle, “Women and children 
first.” That was true in the disaster 
of the Titanic. You will also remem- 
ber that the Greeks said, “‘Bitterest 
are the wars of brothers,” and yet, in 
the battle of Gettysburg, which swept 
back and forth through a Pennsyl- 
vania town for three days, only two 
civilians lost their lives through reck- 
lessness or accident, and the women 
and children were all spared. We 
like to believe that it is only our 
enemies who were guilty of the 
slaughter of civilians, but we ought 
to recall that we Americans at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, not by acci- 
dent, killed two hundred thousand 
civilians, mostly women and children. 
You may say, “That was made nec- 
essary by a total war.’”’ But the only 
fact I wish to emphasize here is that 
this marks an important change which 
deeply affects moral conduct and 
moral principles. 

We are going to be called upon to 
deal with a college generation that is 
very earnest but very much at sea. 
We must begin now to reconstruct 
our culture, far more fundamentally, 
if we are going to begin to make pos- 
sible the ideal which these students all 
desire-—to live together in one world; 
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one world without wars and without 
atomic bombs. 


FTER this woeful pre/udio, per- 
haps I ought to pause to reassure 
the reader that I am not going to 
indulge in the practice of curriculum 
building. I am going to say only a 
word about that later. Now I merely 
wish to mention that the majority of 
the proposed new postwar curric- 
ulums, as I see them, are little better 
than the old. In a time when what 
we need most in education is depth, 
they merely substitute a new type of 
nationalism, our own, for all others. 
We are merely introducing more 
courses in American civilization and 
American history which are designed 
to show the student how unique, how 
incommensurable our American civ- 
ilization is, and how superior to all 
others. When what we most need is 
breadth and depth, we are restricting 
our frame of reference largely to the 
horizons of what has happened since 
1776, or at least 1492, within relatively 
narrow geographic limits. 

Let me suggest, on this score only, 
that much happened even before 1492 
which is a part of American history. 
On that score I raise only one ques- 
tion, and it is this: Which anniversary 
means most to you as an American in 
1947! I think most of you will find 
that it is not even the anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, July 
4, 1776, but the anniversary of some- 
thing that happened far off in Pales- 
tine, long before 1492—Christmas, the 
birth of Christ. I submit to you that 
the fact that that emotional response 
goes deepest, indicates to you, or 
should, that some things which are an 
integral part of our American civiliza- 
tion are too frequently disregarded. 
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What we need most just now is not 
more learned treatises on democracy 
or even on American civilization. 
Since the dean of men is the master, 
the creator, of the community in 
which the American undergraduate 
must learn the most important of all 
the liberal arts—the art of living 
co-operatively with other men toward 
a common end—the dean’s task is to 
build on his campus a community 
consciousness so strong that the habit 
of living in that community will 
durably impress itself on every stu- 
dent and make him understand what 
the word Aumane means. 

I was a humanist before I became a 
dean. As the result of my dual expe- 
rience, I have been forced to the con- 
clusion that the overintellectualizing 
of our medern world, with its increas- 
ing emphasis on mere scholarship, 
has not been a profitable adventure in 
man’s history. I believe firmly that 
the first responsibility of the scholar, 
and the college professor who must be 
a scholar, is to discover the truth. 
The second responsibility is, if he 
can, to publish it. His third, and his 
most important, responsibility is to 
demonstrate that truth in action, his 
action. To put it into practice and to 
live up to it. 

Too little democracy is being lived 
on the American college campuses. 
So long as there is Jim Crowism 
on some of them and anti-Semitism 
on nearly all of them, professors are 
merely talking into the wind when 
they tell their classes about the rights 
of minorities and the need of respect- 
ing the rights of small powers, and 
so on. 

This task, this very heavy respon- 
sibility of putting theory into practice, 
is binding upon deans of men. 
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N A wall in old University Hall, 


as a form of painted banner, 
when I was an undergraduate at the 
University of Michigan, was a section 
from the Ordinance of 1787, which 
founded the old Northwest Territory: 

Religion, morality, and knowledge be- 
ing necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged. 

I grew up with that belief, and I 
think the greatest shock I received as 
a young teacher was when eight or ten 
years later I heard William James talk 
about education in America. He was 
already an old man, and although 
some of us, I particularly, were pro- 
foundly shocked by what he said, I 
have come to the conclusion that it 
was very true and we ought to bear it 
in mind in this crisis. 

He spoke sadly, ruefully. He said, 
“We have believed in this country 
that education is the salvation of 
democracy.”” He continued, “I am 
sorry to say that as I grow older I can 
no longer accept that datum. It 
isn’t all education or any education 
that saves democracy.” He said that, 
as a psychologist, he was interested in 
human motivation, and read the 
papers a good deal—the Boston pa- 
pers. He liked to follow cases back 
and see how and why they originated, 
in what forms of conduct. He said: 
“Whenever I find in the papers a case 
of malfeasance in office, scandals in 
public service, graft, and the like, if 
I keep on reading long enough, I will 
find that in nearly every case, in the 
offing there is usually some graduate 
of an American college there—often a 
graduate of my own college, Harvard.” 

“So,” he went on to say, “it isn’t 
merely education, any education, that 
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is the salvation of democracy. It 
must be anchored in some way and be 
a habit of life.” We ought to be will- 
ing to recognize that, and it should 
not shock us, as it did back in the 
early 1900’s, even though it is a very 
uncomfortable truth. 

At the present time, we are trying 
frantically to re-educate the Nazis. 
The Germans were not an uneducated 
people. They were in many ways the 
best educated people in Europe, and 
they were the least democratic- 
minded. Nearly all of my teachers, 
the best of them, had taken their 
degrees in German universities, and, 
at that time, certainly, they were the 
best universities in the world. 


ET us accept the fact that educa- 
[° tion, mere education of any kind, 
is not the salvation of democracy. It 
is worth while to inquire more partic- 
ularly into this problem. How are 
we going to educate for democracy? 
I would say, first of all, that that does 
not depend upon the number of 
Ph.D.’s upon our faculties, or the 
weight of their publications. So, at 
the risk of upsetting some of my read- 
ers, I am going to give you some 
personal conclusions, and make some 
specific suggestions which I hope may 
deserve your consideration. 

My first principle is this: The most 
effective single instrument in effective 
training for democracy is not the 
college curriculum, but the college 
campus, the college community. The 
most important questions which our 
colleges must emphasize and clarify 
today are two big and very simple 
ones. They are these: first, What 
kind of community is it to which 
modern men belong? second, How 
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must men learn to live if they are to 
escape disaster and give reality and 
significance to that community of 
which they are a part? 

As I see it, briefly, the answer is: 
The test of a social organization is, Is 
it a democratic community on a world- 
wide basis? And of personal conduct, 
it becomes a simple one, Is it humane? 
Is it consistent with this central con- 
cept of community, or, in the words 
of the American Constitution, Does 
it promote the general welfare, which 
means human welfare everywhere? 

I insist upon the importance of this 
notion of community since, more than 
any other single concept, it shapes 
human conduct. The gangster, as I 
see it, is a gangster because his sense 
of community extends no further than 
his membership in a gang. That 
determines the nature and the limit of 
his loyalties. 

The function of the dean of men, 
then, is not so much to theorize on all 
this, but to put it into actual practice. 
His job is to encourage and strengthen 
in young men those habits of living 
which must be practiced if this type 
of community is going to become 
significant or meaningful. 

Now, first of all on that score, we 
all learned during the Army-Navy 
programs that there are a large num- 
ber of young men and women in this 
country who are not going to college, 
to whom that is entirely outside the 
limit of possibilities for economic 
reasons. In one sense, then, we have 
to face the fact that for the present, 
nearly all our colleges, whether we 
like it or not, and whether or not we 
are proud of what we do for our 
poorer students, are rich men’s col- 
leges, more or less. Our colleges are 
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much more rich men’s schools than 
are the elementary schools or the 
American high schools. The colleges 
are not yet dealing with a representa- 
tive cross section of all economic 
levels in the American population. 

We shall cease then to be relatively 
class institutions only when our scho- 
lastically qualified Americans can 
pursue their education no matter 
what the economic condition of their 
families. I personally see no way in 
which this can be done except by 
very considerable grants from the 
government. 


S TRAINING schools for democ- 
racy, our high schools do a better 
job—I say it with regret—than our 
colleges do. They are really the melt- 
ing pots for democracy. I do not say 
that the public high school is doing 
the best job educationally. I do say 
that as an institution for democracy, 
for democratizing our population, it 
does an excellent job. I think the 
most significant difference between 
the German educational system and 
our own is the American public high 
school. In the German system, the 
pupil, at the end of the fourth year, 
at the age of eight or nine, has to 
decide which one of several types of 
education he is going to choose. In 
an ordinary German town, you do 
not have one great public high school. 
You have six or seven different types 
of high schools, all of them stratified 
on the basis of the economic and 
social level to which the individual 
belongs. 

In our public high schools, boys and 
girls from both sides of the tracks are 
thrown not into a communistic at- 
mosphere but into a democratic 
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atmosphere, in the sense that posi- 
tions in most of the various organiza- 
tions are competitive. It does not 
make any difference whether a boy 
comes from the wrong side of the 
tracks or not; if he can play a trom- 
bone better than the other fellow, he 
is a member of the band which rep- 
resents that school, that community. 
The same is true if he is a better 
basketball player—and he very fre- 
quently is. Look at the names on 
some of the teams. So he is thrown 
into an atmosphere in which promo- 
tion, dignity, honor, and responsibility 
go by way of free competition to those 
who are best qualified. 

This is also true to some extent in 
the colleges. I should make serious 
reservations on that score. Let me 
say only that I think that many of 
the high-school athletic teams are 
more representative of the community 
than are many of the athletic teams 
of some of our colleges. The high 
school serves here as a melting pot for 
democracy, for there you find a cross 
section of the population. It is really 
a representative social center for the 
community, virtually for all types of 
students in that area, no matter what 
their economic or social status. 

So, one of the first jobs for all fac- 
ulties and university administrators 
to work for is to extend this melting- 
pot function to American youth of 
all economic conditions. Once our 
enrollment has been democratized, it 
is the first function of the dean to see 
that he helps to create a healthy 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
community, in the welfare of which 
every undergraduate recognizes that 
he has a personal stake. 

This community sense can, in my 
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experience, be strengthened where 
students live in dormitories, with rel- 
atively the same facilities—I mean 
excluding any gold coast—and where 
they eat the same food in common 
dining halls. The gratifying tendency 
of our state universities to provide 
dormitory accommodations and stu- 
dent dining halls should be ex- 
tended. This is an important practical 
problem. I believe all of our institu- 
tions are going to be called upon to 
increase housing facilities in the next 
few years, and I believe that where 
this is done, it should be done under 
the college’s auspices, and the dormi- 
tories, wherever possible, should be 
under university ownership and con- 
trol. The same is true of dining halls 
and eating facilities. The more you 
make the student feel that he is a 
member of a community and instill in 
him a strong community sense, pro- 
vided your conception of community 
is a right one, the better job you are 
doing, educationally speaking. 


HERE should also be a very 

considerable extension of student 
government, and I am very much 
gratified to see a good deal of progress 
has been made in some institutions. 
This practice should go and must go 
much farther. Jpse dixit, authori- 
tarian jurisdiction over undergraduate 
organizations or conduct by pres- 
idents, faculties, or deans is essentially 
fascist. If undergraduates are going 
to become responsible members of 
democratic communities, they must 
be encouraged to take over this 
responsibility toward their college. 
They must at least be represented on 
more committees which have to do 
with the moral and the social organ- 
ization of the campus. And wherever 
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possible—and I think it is possible far 
more often than most of us imagine— 
fuller responsibility should be be- 
stowed upon them. 

I realize that we must all recognize 
that in spite of the magnificent record 
which the returned G.I.’s are making 
in their studies, morale on many of 
our campuses is much lower than it 
was before the war. I saw a more or 
less confidential report not very long 
ago, which perhaps some of you have 
seen, which was rather staggering. It 
indicated that the sources of trouble 
are not as they were in the 20’s—sex 
and alcohol—but that there has been 
on college campuses a_ scandalous 
increase in cheating and in stealing. 

Now, I do not believe this is because 
there has been any serious degenera- 
tion in American youth. I believe it 
is because of the overcrowding, and 
the huggermugger conditions of liv- 
ing, with too large numbers of students 
who have been more or less pitch- 
forked in and who regard themselves 
as transients and not really as respon- 
sible members of the community. It 
is lack of community sense in this 
time of overcrowding, overextension, 
and huggermugger conditions. That 
makes our problem all the more 
urgent, but it does not alter its char- 
acter. I realize that at no time has 
our profession been an easy one or a 
soft one to follow. Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a dean’s spectacles. 
But I also believe that never in our 
history was the job of the dean of 
men more challenging or more im- 
portant than it is today. If our col- 
leges are to educate for democracy 
and for life in one world, deans of men 
have a greater opportunity than any 
other group in the educational field, 

[Continued on page 391) 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


By WINSTON W. LITTLE 


How General Education Has Been Made Effective at the University of Florida 


r SAHE University of Florida, as a 
state university, fully accepts 
its responsibility to provide ad- 

equate vocational and professional 
training. It also recognizes as of equal 
importance the fact that citizenship 
training at the college ievel is needed 
by the individual and by the state if 
what we think of as desirable in Amer- 
ican civilization is to be preserved, and 
if a more desirable future is to be made 
possible. 

Facing the hard fact that over one- 
half of its entering Freshmen failed or 
dropped out before they reached the 
meaningful parts of professional study, 
and left school with only fragments of 
learning from the few months com- 
pleted out of a four-year program, the 
University of Florida in 1935 worked 
out a core program for all its Freshmen 
and Sophomores. Professional work 
has not been curtailed, but the gen- 
eral-education program takes the place 
of the old pre-professional founda- 
tions and the usual fragmentation. 

The new unit—the University Col- 
lege—administering all lower-division 
work was given the difficult assign- 
ment of working out a core curriculum 
of general education for all students 
and, at the same time, of providing 
necessary foundational preparation 
for the professional work or special- 
ization of each of the upper-division 
colleges. We have been confronted 
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with issues and problems at every 
step. Only by frankly facing these 
and adopting experimental procedure 
have we been able to work out an 
acceptable program. Though only a 
few key individual faculty members 
were commissioned to formulate the 
general-education program, upper- 
division faculties spent much time 
revising curriculums, making neces- 
sary changes, and, in the beginning, 
actually teaching the comprehensive 
courses. General education at the 
University of Florida is an_ all- 
university achievement. 

We had the usual difficulty of 
delimiting general education. There 
were—and still are—faculty members 
with a different concept of general 
education from the one that prevails, 
and even in the central group there 
were wide differences of opinion about 
materials to achieve the accepted 
goals. I believe we realized that we 
would have to proceed without neat, 
precise little definitions. Just as 
workers with electricity or gravity 
cannot precisely define just what they 
are dealing with, they still measure 
each and use both. We came to think 
of general education very much in the 
same way that—years later in 1944— 
a committee of the American Council 
on Education defined it: 

. general education refers to those 
phases of nonspecialized and nonvoca- 
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tional education that should be the 
common possession, the common denomi- 
nator, so to speak, of educated persons as 
individuals and as citizens in a free 
society. ... “the type of education 
which the majority of our people must 
have if they are to be good citizens, 
parents, and workers.” . The differ- 
ences between a program of general 
education and one of liberal education 


are mainly those of degree rather than 
of kind.! 


Our general-education comprehen- 
sive courses are in the following 
subject areas: the social studies, the 
natural sciences, communication, effec- 
tive thinking, and the humanities. 

The ratio of general education to 
special education for the first two 
years is about 7:3. A student whose 
rating on placement tests is above 
average is directed to more special 
education. 


E WERE forced to organize 

new comprehensive courses in 
the subject areas just named, to 
achieve the stated objectives. The 
usual introductory courses found in 
the many university departments 
have their major value only when 
other courses in the same field are 
added. For instance, under our old 
plan, when a non-scientific student 
sought some acquaintance with a 
special science, he was given an intro- 
ductory laboratory course. The in- 
structor tried to give him some skill 
in laboratory techniques instead of an 
understanding of what the whole 
process was about. A few spoiled 
test tubes, broken plates, and dis- 
torted opinions were the net results. 


1American Council on Education. A Design for 
General Education. Washington, - C.: American 
Council on Education, 1944. p. 7 (American 
Council on Education Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 18, 


Series I). 
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The relation of one subject area to the 
others and of all subjects to human 
welfare were not considered. We have 
men in public life who have diluted 
superstition in place of understanding 
of science, and we have workers in 
scientific laboratories who are the 
socially and politically uneducated. 
At the time of graduation, the stu- 
dents are divided into isolated groups. 
Common or mutual understandings 
are lacking. 

The comprehensive courses were 
designed to correct much of the 
trouble. They are not superficial 
treatments, but accurate, detailed, 
and systematic considerations of very 
real issues. In the catalogue, the 
program appears as follows: 


NorMAL ProGRAmM* 


Freshman Year 


1. American Institutions (C-1) 
2. The Physical Sciences (C-2) 


3. Reading, Speaking, and Writing 
(C-3) 

4. Practical Logic: Mathematics (C-41), 
(C-42) 


5. Electives 
6. Military Science: Physical Education 


Sophomore Year 

1. The Humanities (C-5) 

2. The Biological Sciences (C-6) 

3. Electives 

4. Electives 

5. Military Science: Physical Education 
*NoreE: 

A student who has three or four years of 
preparatory school study in any one of the 
subject areas, and whose placement tests— 
[General Educational Development], college 
level—indicate superior knowledge and under- 
standing at this level, may substitute approved 
electives for the comprehensive course. 


In the University catalogue each 
upper-division college lists the pro- 
gram just outlined, with possible 
substitutions and indicated electives. 
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For illustration, the following note 
explains the variation for engineering 
students: 

Both inorganic chemistry and basic 
mathematics are required, but students 
who have not had four years of mathe- 
matics and four years of science in high 
school preparatory work are urged to take 
C-2, C-41, and C-42 first. However, this 
means some summer school work to 
graduate in four calendar years. 


All election or substitution is deter- 
mined—and this is _ essential—by 
objective placement tests. 

If a Freshman has definitely decided 
to study toward a certain profession, 
these comprehensive courses make up 
an essential part of his program. 
However, if he is still undecided, he is 
not urged to guess on registration day 
about his life’s work. His program 
may be made up largely from the 
comprehensives which help him direct 
his thinking toward a desirable pro- 
fessional objective. It also includes 
approved electives that may enable 
him to explore his interests and needs. 


HUS, since the purpose of gen- 

eral education is to replace frag- 
mentation, the program absorbs much 
of the responsibility for guidance. 
Every subject or course of the Uni- 
versity College program is designed 
to guide the student. During the 
time that he is making tentative steps 
toward a profession by taking special 
subjects to test aptitudes, interests, 
and ability, he is also studying the 
several great areas of human under- 
standing and achievement. The pro- 
gram is adjusted to the individual, 
but there must be a more substantial 
basis for adjustment than just his 
chance whim of the moment. The 
material of the comprehensive courses 
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is selected and tested with guidance 
as a primary function. While, of 
necessity, this training must point 
forward to distant goals, this work in 
the University College must also pre- 
sent materials which are directly 
related to life experiences and which 
will immediately become a part of the 
student’s thinking and guide him 
in making correct next steps. Thus 
the whole program—placement tests, 
progress reports, vocational-aptitude 
tests, basic vocational materials, se- 
lected material in the comprehensive 
courses, student conferences, adjust- 
ments for individual differences, elec- 
tion privileges, and comprehensive 
examinations—-all are parts of a plan 
designed to guide students. Spe- 
cifically, however, a student is assigned 
to the chairman of a comprehensive 
course. He or a member of his staff 
acts as the student’s official adviser. 
Many of the upper-division colleges 
and professional schools have special 
committees to help those students in 
the lower division who are working in 
major part in the special-subject fields. 

Guidance, then, is not attempted 
at one office by one individual with 
a small staff, but at more than a 
dozen places. The whole drive of the 
program of University College is 
aimed at directing the thinking of the 
student. While the necessary correla- 
tion and unification are attempted at 
the College office, throughout his 
time in the University College the 
student consults upper-division deans 
and department heads to discuss his 
future work. During the last month 
of each school year these informal 
conferences are concluded by a sched- 
uled formal conference at which each 
student fills out a pre-registration 
card for the coming year. 
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Every spring, the University is 
privileged to give placement tests to 
all Seniors in every high school of the 
state. Since many high schools also 
are trying to acquaint the student 
with the common body of knowledge 
so needed by all, their records along 
with the placement-test results indi- 
cate the variation that should be 
made in the program followed by a 
student at the University. Additional 
placement tests, similar to the final 
comprehensive examinations required 
in each of the subject areas, are being 
worked out at the University, to be 
used as a further aid in determining 
the pattern a Freshman’s program 
should take. A student who has had 
three or four years in any subject 
field and whose standings on the 
placement tests indicate superior 
knowledge and understanding at that 
level may elect more specialized work. 


E EARLY discarded the sur- 

vey type of course. This thin 
spread of material was not effective 
for the purposes in view. The Sunday 
supplement type of science course 
was debated at length, and used 
briefly. The science course dubbed 
“Oh my!” science met the same 
treatment. Still further, the distribu- 
tion plan of having a student take 
certain introductory courses in sci- 
ence, English, social science, math- 
ematics, and so on, fell short of 
desirable objectives, owing both to the 
primary purpose and to the materials 
and methods used in these intro- 
ductory courses. It seemed question- 
able to us that it was worth while for 
all students to spend the major part 
of one or two years accumulating 
introductory facts in the several fields 
of human thought and achievement. 
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These facts were to be used later as 
“building blocks” for intellectual 
structures, but the great majority of 
students dropped out of college after 
one or two years’ stay, certainly 
before the accumulated facts had any 
significant meaning beyond being just 
a pile of heterogenous “building 
blocks.” Area study, period study, 
a study of problems, and other 
types were discarded as types but 
used to some extent as part of the 
comprehensives. 

At present, we think of our compre- 
hensive general-education courses— 
seven are required—as made up of 
selected facts and concepts. Mean- 
ings, understandings, and significance 
are emphasized. The conceptual ap- 
proach in several fields is the dom- 
inant one. Certainly, at the freshman 
level there are ideas which the Fresh- 
man needs to guide him further into a 
field, or to divert him to something 
different. We cannot direct him in an 
ex cathedra manner in education; he 
must assume increasing responsibility 
for his program upon exploring and 
testing his aptitudes and abilities. Old 
practices of sequence and chronology 
are not followed. The fear that some 
of us had that the _ psychological 
approach might mean distortion or 
improper emphasis was more theoret- 
ical than real. Further, it is obvious 
that as the fields of knowledge of 
college study expand with our former 
hypotheses, longer and longer intro- 
ductory courses will be necessary. 
Since we do not have increased time 
to allow for these longer and longer 
introductory courses, it follows that a 
great number of subjects will have to 
“choose” among the many facts and 
concepts being made available for 
their introductory courses. 
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The usual question asked at this 
point is, What criteria determine the 
materials and procedure of a compre- 
hensive course? And who is the final 
authority? The members of teaching 
staffs in the several areas believe that 
they settle these questions themselves 
ina realistic way. Even under the old 
system, no student could master all 
the facts and concepts that could be 
considered “introductory” in a sub- 
ject field. The old introductory course 
was made up of “selected” materials. 
So the real difference is a changed 
criterion of selection. True, com- 
mission to a particular objective 
comes from those officially responsible 
for the institution, but these general 
objectives may be achieved in whole 
or part in one of several different 
ways. For illustration, a group may 
be asked to offer a course in “Our 
Cultural Heritage.” Then the staff 
prepares an outline. There is a free 
“give and take.” Ideas are exchanged; 
debates sometimes become spirited 
affairs with all concerned involved. 
Even after a syllabus is worked out, 
the final test comes when the materials 
are presented to the students. Again 
and again, a staff member will report 
that some material is not effective. A 
general staff discussion follows, and 
perhaps revision is in order. Some of 
the syllabuses are in their sixth pre- 
liminary edition. This continuing 


_. evaluation and revision by faculty 


members who have this as their pri- 
mary responsibility perhaps explains 
why general education has been suc- 
cessful at the University of Florida 
when so many institutions have dif- 
ficulty with the inauguration of a 
program that will include more than 
a small fraction of the entire student 


group. 
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N CONSIDERING essentials to 


the success of a general-education 
program we must emphasize the ne- 
cessity of having a faculty group to 
undertake this work. These men 
must want to do this work, have the 
ability and training to do it, and 
proceed with it as something of pri- 
mary importance. In the beginning 
at Florida, all faculty members as- 
signed to the general-education pro- 
gram had full-time work in other 
departments. Many did not think of 
general education as something of 
secondary importance, but others did. 
Even when an expanding® student 
body called for many additional fac- 
ulty members to be added from out- 
side sources, some of these looked 
upon freshman-sophomore teaching as 
something to be tolerated while wait- 
ing an opportunity to offer a course, 
probably along the narrow theme of 
their Ph.D. dissertations, to upper- 
division or graduate students. We 
had and still have faculty members of 
the caliber who think of Freshmen and 
Sophomores as necessary evils, and of 
lower-division or general education as 
descriptive titles, instead of consider- 
ing this storm-and-stress period of a 
student’s life as one of primary im- 
portance, and the teaching or direction 
at this period as the highest challenge 
that comes to a real teacher. We 
belabor the point, for we have a grow- 
ing group of men who are challenged 
by the possibilities, demands, and 
necessity of general education. 

Perhaps herein is the reason why 
general education must be an inde- 
pendent unit to succeed. There are, 
and should be, many faculty members 
teaching in both upper and lower 
divisions, and the closest co-operation 
must be worked out, but no man can 
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be used who feels that his one upper- 
division course is primary and that 
teaching Freshmen is mere drudgery. 

It should be emphasized that we 
consider general education as present- 
day liberal education. That the old 
liberal education of more than a gen- 
eration ago was effective, we do not 
deny, but to assume that it would be 
effective today with an enlarged stu- 
dent group, the changing objectives 
of college education, and a rapidly 
shifting scene in world affairs would 
be questionable indeed. Perhaps much 
of the publicity that has accompanied 
this develépment in American educa- 
tion has been undesirable. It has been 
difficult to separate the real workers 
from those who seek publicity first. 
Some institutions or individuals went 
to the press, or published statements 
making extravagant claims for credit 
for changing higher education in 
America, and so on. We think of the 
general-education movement as a 
growth and development—a natural 
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one—in higher education. Our pro- 
gram and materials are being con- 
stantly revised. Truly, we stand on 
the shoulders of those who have pre- 
ceded us. It is to be regretted that 
pressures are on faculty members and 
institutions to publish “something,” 
claim a “‘first,”’ or resort to the meth- 
ods of propaganda instead of educa- 
tion. This procedure has created 
many antagonisms, caused divisions 
that were unnecessary, and greatly 
hampered the normal growth of gen- 
eral education. Certainly we were 
guilty of some of this at Florida, but, 
on the whole, the men here have 
quietly worked with staff, with stu- 
dents, with materials, with methods, 
and with the problems of adjustment 
which a unit has to make when it is 
put down in the middle of a univer- 
sity set-up and charged with the task 
of giving the pre-professional work 
believed necessary by the several 
upper-division colleges as it works out 
its program of general education. 
[Vol. XVIII, No. 7] 
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_ The Democratically Administered 
University 


By ALEXANDER P. CAPPON 


Problems Related to Present Conditions 


HE minimum function of an 

administrator is to admin- 

istrate—so said Chancellor 
Hutchins recently, at the University 
of Chicago. Exactly what does this 
mean? Like many statements of an 
absolutistic cast, the remark is sub- 
ject to varying interpretations, but 
probably what Mr. Hutchins meant 
us to understand was that the univer- 
sity administrator must be an exec- 
utive of strong will and prompt, 
decisive action. 

In viewing the problem of the 
democratically administered univer- 
sity, one naturally looks back at the 
occurrences that have raised a cloud 
of dust and pother in many institu- 
tions—most recently at Smith and 
at the University of Texas. However, 
the question of the prerogatives of a 
university president has _ probably 
been more heatedly debated on the 
Chicago campus than anywhere else. 
It is not my purpose to discuss the 
many sides of this or any other spe- 
cific controversy; what I plan to dois to 
consider the general aspects of a dem- 
ocratically administered university. 

Before examining the question we 
might properly turn our attention to 
the fact that in America any univer- 
sity has obviously to function within 
a “democratic” setting. Just what is 
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a democracy? The concept of democ- 
racy—of whatever kind—includes 
many concrete factors that need to 
be kept in bold relief; in addition, the 
general aspects of the concept in its 
various forms must be borne in mind. 
For the present, four approaches to 
the matter may be mentioned: first, 
the idea of a Jaissez faire democracy; 
second, the conception of a labor- 
dominated democracy; third, the 
notion of a democracy controlled 
largely by the influence and for the 
economic interests of big business; 
and, fourth, that of a democracy 
pretty evenly controlled by all of the 
people, in the interest of all of the 
people. This last is what many of us 
think we have in the United States. 
The most general notion of democ- 
racy may be taken to include a con- 
siderable measure of shared activity, 
including a close interplay in adminis- 
tration. An influential philosopher of 
democracy has gone so far as to say 
that shared activity is the greatest of 
all goods.1 The concept of shared 
activity asserts the supremacy of the 
social group, but it does not pre- 
suppose the righteousness of all group 
action. At times group action may be 


1] refer here, of course, to John Dewey, the 
influence of whose writings will be evident in the 
present paper, and to whom I hereby express my 
great indebtedness. 
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unsocial. If, however, we assume 
that the highest possible good is 
shared activity, we believe that, in the 
long run, the good may become 
enhanced in so far as activity is 
broadly, or deeply, or abundantly 
shared. 

I said that the general concept of a 
democracy does not assert the right- 
eousness of all group action. How 
does this apply to a university? Can 
a university be democratic? A uni- 
versity usually ministers in some 
measure to the needs of the com- 
munity in which it is located, but it is 
not necessarily to be completely ruled 
by it. You cannot establish a univer- 
sity (which will remain, in the true 
sense of the word, a university) if you 
accept with religious awe the ends 
set by a provincial and acquisitive 
society. The real problem for the 
university is to interact with the com- 
munity so that genuinely social forces 
that are latent in the community and 
in the university may be made to 
emerge. Acquisitiveness and _pro- 
_ vincialism are not social ends, though 

they may happen to be group ends in 
a given place at a given moment. To 
regard them as social ends would be 
to take a passive view of the self— 
except for those selves who are 
running the show. 


O TURN now to the matter of 

the democratically administered 
university, one might well ask: What 
are the prerogatives of the president? 
This question must not be omitted, or 
even long delayed. It is evident that 
most administrators, including Chan- 
cellor Hutchins, have not neglected 
it. Viewing the matter simply—too 
simply—the administrator is the chief 
executive and his word is law, just as 
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the owner and manager of a business 
or factory has complete and final 
authority with regard to every detail 
in the operation of the institution for 
which he is responsible. If we con- 
sider the matter carefully, we shall 
see that even an owner of a business 
does not have complete dictatorial 
powers. He has to do business with 
his competitors and with his cus- 
tomers. Precedents have arisen which 
force him to take into account the 
demands arising from these groups. 
This is even more true for a factory 
manager who is not the owner of his 
business. He has not the same 
authority as an owner because he is 
not so absolutely fixed in its control. 

Few persons would argue that the 
position of the university president is 
analogous to that of the manager 
of a business, though the influence 
of our American business civiliz- 
ation tends unconsciously to estab- 
lish a connection in our minds between 
the two offices. It is a fact that the 
university president is responsible to 
a board of trustees, just as a manager 
of a business is responsible to a board 
of directors, but the two types of 
institutions are vastly different. They 
are similar only in that absolutism of 
authority is possible in neither. They 
are different in many ways, but for 
our present purposes they are differ- 
ent in that a close approach to abso- 
lutism of authority is less possible in 
a university than in a business—if 
what we might call the “university 
idea”’ is to be retained. This last is of 
paramount importance. 

Because of the paramount impor- 
tance of the “university idea,” we are 
forced to turn to democracy in the 
administration of a university—de- 
mocracy in one degree or another. If 
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we consider first the radically demo- 
cratic university of direct representa- 
tion, in which every idea and every 
action has its origin in the faculty 
itself, it may seem that the president 
or leader of such a group would be no 
more than an instrument. If he 
believed thoroughly in the idea of 
democratic administration, he might 
strive to be a most effective instru- 
ment in putting into action the com- 
mands of his faculty. Presidents who 
do not believe in this type of univer- 
sity organization, however, would 
obviously not care to take office unless 
they were drawn to it by the money 
and prestige they might gain. Cer- 
tainly, Chancellor Hutchins of Chi- 
cago would not accept such a job. 

On the other hand, there could 
really be a measure of grandeur in the 
challenge that the extreme example of 
a democratically organized university 
would present. A _ president who 
believed wholeheartedly in an extreme 
form of democratic organization might 
do subtle, difficult, and creative work 
under such an arrangement; and he 
might well feel honored to be the 
spokesman for his group. Working 
with people and trying to help them 
reach a common point of understand- 
ing in which effective activity is pos- 
sible is certainly one of the greatest 
arts of which man is capable. The 
dignity and importance of the office of 
university president need, in other 
words, be in no way impaired by 
organizing the university in the most 
democratic form conceivable. 


HIS sort of organization would, of 
course, impose two requirements: 
first, that the president be one who 
worked well in co-operative tasks and 
who was conversant with the spirit of 
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a university as it should function 
under a completely democratic ar- 
rangement; second, that the faculty 
appreciate the possible values in a 
democratically functioning university. 
The second point is perhaps the more 
important because it would be more 
likely to be neglected. It would be 
necessary not only to choose a pres- 
ident with care, but to hand-pick a 
faculty for such an institution; merely 
to choose men in accordance with 
their standing in their special fields, 
and without reference to the influence 
that a largely acquisitive society had 
had upon them, would be to court 
disaster. But assuming that a well- 
chosen group of men and women had 
been brought together, it would fol- 
low that such a faculty could appre- 
ciate the values of a democratically 
organized university and could help 
to translate these values into action. 
They would not, in other words, 
transform the democratic university 
system into a mere tug-of-war between 
trivial interests. 

While it would be possible to estab- 
lish a completely democratic and 
effective university only under ex- 
traordinary conditions,? it by no 
means follows that a high degree of 
democracy could not be introduced to 
advantage in many universities. In- 
stitutions of higher learning, however, 
have undergone a development in the 
direction of democracy, or at least 
decentralization, because of the very 
nature of what I have earlier referred 
to as the “university idea.”” This idea 
has, at its center, the purpose of pro- 


*A strong president would possess a force of 
personality which would enable him to exercise his 
will in various ways, even if a strict system of law 
and procedure in the university were drawn up. 
There would be a serious practical problem, too, of 
drawing up such a system of law and procedure, or 
of getting together an effective board of trustees. 
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moting knowledge not only in the 
present world but in the distant 
future—not only here and now but 
expansively over the widest possible 
area in time and space; and it aims to 
promote knowledge (the word pro- 
mote must be kept as an active con- 
cept) in the minds of students and of 
faculty members as well. Likewise it 
aims to promote knowledge in the 
minds of persons outside the univer- 
sity. A genuine university such as 
Oxford, Paris, Columbia, Harvard, 
Chicago, or Johns Hopkins would 
continue to be a dynamic influence 
for a considerable time, even if all its 
members were to die and its formal 
structure were to fall utterly to pieces. 

Now the promotion of knowledge, 
especially at the higher levels, involves 
research and discovery, for ideas are 
not static in nature. In the univer- 
sity, this dynamic situation needs to 
be actively maintained. The liveliness 
of the intellect comes with the con- 
stant exercise of it. Much of the 
thought characterizing study beyond 
the secondary-school level is in process 
of formation, uncodified. Its spirit, 
moreover, is a free and developing one 
which needs to be artificially main- 
tained even in those fields where 
knowledge is relatively fixed or known. 
This is, of course, what is meant when 
it is said that the university aims to 
teach the student to think. Secondary 
schools, and even primary schools, do 
this in some measure; but if it is ever 
to be done with richness and fullness, 
the institution of higher learning is 
the place in which to do it. If this 
were not true, a new super-university 
would need to be invented, in order to 
replace the university which had 
relaxed and fallen away from the 
“university idea.” 
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As it represents the highest educa- 
tion, then, the work in a university is 
always necessarily in the process of 
formation and re-formation. This is 
especially true if we are not to be a 
static people. Inevitably, something 
of the dominant character of second- 
ary education may creep into the 
university, but the secondary attitude 
must be kept distinctly subordinate. 
Herein lies the potential danger to the 
university of its junior college— 
especially of a four-year junior col- 
lege—though Chancellor Hutchins is 
perhaps right in the effort he has 
made to separate secondary work 
from the university proper, and to 
unite it with the secondary school in 
a high school-college. 


RANTED that the general an- 
alysis of the situation which has 
been presented is sound, the need of an 
administration which is in a large 
sense democratic is evident. If the 
individual faculty member is to thrive 
intellectually, he must possess a very 
high degree of self-respect and author- 
ity within his own province. He must 
not be dominated. The reason for 
this is that democracy has a close 
relation to the experimental method— 
the method, roughly speaking, of the 
modern scientific movement. The use 
of this method may perhaps be 
regarded as the most important broad 
movement in the world during the 
last five hundred years. Be that as it 
may, democracy certainly has a rela- 
tionship to experimentalism, on the 
one hand, and the modern experience- 
philosophy which America has been 
developing, on the other. 
If we suppose, then, that our uni- 
versity is dedicated to the develop- 
ment of a plan of experience-educa- 
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tion based more or less on the exper- 
imental method, we are quite in line 
with democratic developments in 
America. What we have had in Amer- 
ica is the reverse of an autocratic 
education. If we suppose, also, that 
the president and faculty have ded- 
icated themselves pretty largely to 
the experimental attitude toward 
university growth—that they view 
university development not as an 
idea inside a man’s head, but as a 
process of operations, experience, and 
trial—the problem of university ad- 
ministration remains that of adapta- 
tion; it involves adaptation to a 
multitude of forces. It is an adjust- 
ment to a world of ideas and emotions 
within the minds and hearts of partic- 
ular faculty members and adminis- 
trators, as well as to a world of 
physical and social forces inside and 
outside the university. Viewed in 
this manner, in operational terms, the 
university administration at any given 
moment may be regarded as an 
agency for the solving of problems 
with respect to the university’s 
future. 

The whole psychological relation- 
ship between the administrator and 
the faculty member is a complicated 
one and must be delicately studied if 
the best results for the university are 
to be obtained. A while back, we 
rejected the analogy between a uni- 
versity and a business enterprise. A 
university is unlike a business in that 
it is human, spiritual, and creative, in 
greater degree, at any rate, than is a 
business enterprise. The whole com- 
plex organization, including adminis- 
trator, faculty, and students, may be 
regarded as an agent seeking an end. 
Here we have a situation which must 
be judged in the doing, not statically. 
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If we consider the relations between 
administrator and faculty member 
under such circumstances, we may 
estimate their value partly in terms 
of results or habits that are produced. 
Such a test will at least clarify the 
given system of reciprocal relations, 
if it does not pronounce whether it is 
a true system or a false one. If the 
habits produced in the faculty tend to 
be antipathetic to the “university 
idea,” the administrator will watch 
matters closely and take a new tack 
with the hope of directing things for 
the better. 

The president of our hypothetical 
university, then, will exercise his 
leadership in the interest of the lib- 
eration of his group. He will not act 
as one who is outside the group. What 
he does will not be a mere manifesta- 
tion of personal will. Never, if he 
can help it, will it be an exhibition of 
personal power and a desire to dictate. 
He will reduce to a minimum occasions 
in which he exercises authority in a 
personal way. His faculty will be a 
group or community held together by 
participation in common activities. 
Order will lie in the shared work 
being done rather than in external 
authority. The notion that the pres- 
ident and the faculty in general rep- 
resent two opposing forces is a wrong 
one. The president, it is true, must 
cross swords with his faculty at 
times: for example, in defending the 
university's financial resources, and 
in protecting the rights of one group 
against the incursions of another. But 
such matters should be capable of 
being settled without a mortal strug- 
gle between diametrically opposed 
selves. Human beings have a great 
deal in common. There is a certain 
amount of money to be expended, and 
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it will have to be apportioned after 
open discussion and arbitration. Once 
the apportionments to all depart- 
ments have been made, the given 
departments have to live within their 
budgets and no more can be said. 
Trouble arises when there are no 
openly apportioned budgets. How- 
ever, the president is in no sense an 
outsider. He is the leader of group 
activities. He is a director of processes 
of exchange in which all have a share. 


HAVE been speaking about a 

university in which faculty and 
administration function to a large 
extent democratically. Nothing has 
been said, however, about the related 
problem of the students and the 
degree of democracy they are to 
enjoy. It has been held that they can 
exercise their experimental rights, 
however, of attending one university 
or another; hence, they have at least 
a negative voice in demanding certain 
things, and under ordinary circum- 
stances it is not an unimportant 
voice. At the present time, however, 
with universities unable to accommo- 
date the hordes of students who are 
clamoring to enter, this negative 
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force is of little account. There is 
special danger, at the present mo- 
ment, that the voice of the student 
will be heard to little effect. It is 
therefore the more necessary that 
democratic safeguards against admin- 
istrative authoritarianism should be 
provided. Fortunately, a few Amer- 
ican institutions, for example Anti- 
och, have experimented with student 
participation in university govern- 
ment; certainly it is important that 
definite action be taken to further 
such experimentation at the present 
time. 

In conclusion, I may say that I 
have not attempted to treat the ques- 
tion of whether a completely demo- 
cratic university would be ideally 
desirable. I am inclined to think it 
would, but it has seemed more 
important to deal with problems 
related rather closely to existing con- 
ditions. Dealing with such problems 
is, I think, in accordance with the 
philosophy which underlies the ideas 
I have treated, and it follows also 
from the nature of our social order, 
which has been steadily developing in 
the democratic direction for the last 


few hundred years. 
[Vol. XVIII, No. 9] 


The Layman Looks at School 
and College 


By WILLIAM G. 


AVIRETT 


An Address Given during the Princeton University Bicentennial Conference on 
Secondary-School Education 


T THE outset it may be useful 
A to define the term /ayman. 
He is a member of the general 
public, has a profound respect for 
education in general—as distinguished 
from ‘‘general education,” which con- 
fuses him—and looks at both school 
and college through glasses of limited 
vision. With Mrs. Pritchard of The 
Wayward Bus, he believes that “‘edu- 
cation is good” and is inclined to 
complacence over the British discov- 
ery in 1944 that it is good for all. The 
fact that it took Britain two world 
wars to arrive at this conclusion— 
wars in which she bore the full heat of 
the day—only confirms him in his 
own faith. He is a little puzzled by 
Sir Richard Livingstone’s observation 
that everyone in England wants an 
education and no one in England 
cares what kind. The layman likes 
all kinds. 

More specifically, he looks on col- 
lege both as a logical social goal and 
as a modern prerequisite on the road 
to success. He assumes that the two 
essentials consist in obtaining admis- 
sion for his son and in covering all 
costs by payment of tuition: delivery 
on the contract is the responsibility 
of the college. More recently he has 
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begun to believe that the tuition 
charge is a public obligation. 

He looks on the public schools, 
quite rightly, as the traditional heart 
of the democratic society. He is 
bewildered by the gap which has 
opened up between his confident 
expectations and the stories he hears 
of daily performance in the schools. 
The cost of closing the gap, and then 
of full-scale advance, he leaves to the 
public treasury with only an uneasy 
glance at the tax program which it 
will entail. 

He is particularly disheartened by 
talk of “the crisis in teaching” and of 
the growing difficulty in recruiting 
new blood for the profession. That 
we must have good teachers, and that 
they must be paid adequate salaries, 
he realizes, but he wants them to be 
really good and to earn their money. 
In sum, he has little understanding of 
the fact that our high schools have 
grown thirty times faster than the 
general population in recent decades, 
and has even less understanding of the 
variety and complexity of the prob- 
lems now shouldered by our harassed 
superintendents and principals. 

On independent schools he looks 
with considerable misgiving, regard- 
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ing them as expensive and dubious 
luxuries. He has a vague idea that 
they are inconsistent with democratic 
theory. At the same time he is not 
unhappy if he can arrange for his son 
or daughter to enter one. 

Somewhere he has heard that the 
era of the great headmasters is pass- 
ing, that the independent schools are 
becoming less personal and more 
institutional, that they do have schol- 
arship programs and campus democ- 
racy, that the life at Groton and 
St. Mark’s is Spartan, that their 
graduates made good officers—and 
good enlisted men—in the last war. 
But the concept that they exist for 
wealthy youngsters dies hard. 

If the layman is a college graduate, 
he believes himself better informed 
than the majority, is inclined to base 
his judgment on personal recollections 
of a former day, and is not always 
accurate in his appraisal of institu- 
tions which differ in type from the 
one he happened to attend. If he is 
a parent, he quite naturally looks at 
both school and college in terms of 
their impact on his children. For a 
less personal and local view, he is, in 
the main, dependent on mass media 
of information, none of which at the 
moment can be entirely happy with 
the service they are rendering. 

Most culpable in this respect are 
the movies. We have not progressed 
very far beyond the stage of glamoriz- 
ing the superficial. Perhaps it would 
be fairer to say that the almost 
infinite possibilities of the film—in 
audio-visual aid to education, in 
dramatizing our social and cultural 
history and, above all, for purposes of 
this argument, in informing the lay- 
man on the educational process—have 
just begun to be realized. 
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It seems to me that the radio, 
despite the barrage of current crit- 
icism, has struggled valiantly to pop- 
ularize education. Understandably 
enough, it has been more concerned 
with issues than procedures, with the 
stuff of discussion rather than with 
the methods which train future voters 
and entitle them to take part in 
discussion. 

As for the press, it must be con- 
ceded that a limiting factor is the 
basic concept of journalism: “To be 
printed, it must be news.” News of 
education, like all news, must be 
fresh, immediate, a story that has 
never before been told. It must com- 
pete for the reader’s attention with 
news from many another field—pol- 
itics, finance, sports, drama—fields in 
which the reader has an established 
interest and is served by the most 
experienced of our writers. In conse- 
quence, staff members who devote 
their entire time to education are a 
rare species, akin to the duck-billed 
platypus, and may resemble that 
engaging creature in more ways than 
one. Their lament is that even 
their inadequate labors frequently go 
unremarked. 

Accordingly, the first point a lay- 
man must make is that he is not very 
well informed on either school or col- 
lege and would like very much to 
know more. It has been said that 
“almost everyone is a parent or knows 
some one who is.” 

Inescapably, the burden of supply- 
ing the information falls on the school- 
master and on the college adminis- 
trator. The reluctant realization of 
this essential coincides with the post- 
war need for widespread public sup- 
port. It coincides with the gradual 
passing of an old guard of generous 
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donors, with the mounting spiral of 
academic costs, with the need for 
more modern and unfortunately ex- 
pensive equipment and, above all, 
with the determination to do a proper 
postwar job, at all levels, in public 
and in private schools alike. 


HE second point, to a layman, 

concerns our colleges. Time 
permits only a series of questions. 
First, when your present patriotic 
obligation to the veteran has been 
met, and those institutions which can 
do so have reverted to normal size, 
what will happen to the ground swell 
of graduates from secondary schools 
which may in time equal the tidal 
wave of veterans and present a more 
permanent challenge? In particular, 
will you select for admission only the 
intellectually gifted, or will you look 
for boys of character and potential 
leadership whose primary qualifica- 
tion is not intellectual? 

Again, as you develop ever more 
promising curriculums in the liberal 
arts, will your interest develop in the 
extra-curricular field? Or is the col- 
lege uninterested in what goes on 
outside the classroom, aside from 
matters of discipline and good name? 
What is your comment on the fact 
that industry’s first question to the 
college graduate is: ““What was your 
extra-curricular record: what did you 
do in college that proves you can live 
and work with others?” 

In the same vein, as your academic 
offerings shift their emphasis to meet 
the new demands of postwar society, 
do you intend to improve your pro- 
grams of counsel and direction, to 
give the student a sense of purpose 
and future usefulness? Or is the road 
ahead, for him, of no concern? 
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This leads to a consideration of the 
“new realism” of which we hear on 
every hand. What of the demand, 
politely presented by the veterans, 
that their instructors be competent 
and that the value of their instruction 
not only inhere but be clear to the 
student? Can you demonstrate the 
tangible worth of the knowledge you 
impart and at the same time preserve 
the priceless intangible of the adven- 
ture of learning? 

There are other questions the lay- 
man would like to ask the colleges, 
but it is time he asked some of the 
public schools. To begin, is it your 
first task to salvage at least some of 
the fifty per cent of your students 
who drop out of your high school 
before graduation? Can you do it by 
any other appeal than by essentially 
vocational training adapted to their 
needs and capacities? 

Second, in view of the naticnal rec- 
ord that three out of four of your 
graduates do not go on to college, is 
your primary responsibility to those 
whose formal education ends on your 
commencement stage? Can you dis- 
charge this responsibility—in terms 
of standards of value, of citizenship, 
and of preparation for early entrance 
into the community—and give them 
much more than the common core of 
fifty per cent in general education so 
wistfully urged by the Harvard 
Report? 

Third, with all the demands made 
by the community on your staff and 
your students for extra-scholastic 
activity, in addition to the pressures 
already noted, can you still find time 
to do an adequate job of college prep- 
aration for those who plan to go on? 
Can you keep your college and 
non-college groups together as one 
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loyal student body? Can you resolve 
tensions, such as those of race and 
creed, suffer the emotional rather 
than rational criticisms of parents and 
public, and still meet the expectations 
of our colleges? Or must their de- 
mands on you be lightened and their 
trust in your judgment of a boy’s 
capacity be deepened? In sum, must 
you be left more to your own devices? 

And fourth, can you keep your 
teachers dedicated to the practice of 
a great profession or must their status 
become that of the civil service? The 
question is not one of finances alone 
but is concerned with the intangibles 
of morale, ethics, and social attitudes. 

In conclusion, the layman must ask 
his questions of the independent 
schools. Are you in fact independent? 
Or are you by your very advantages 
committed to the public service? If 
so, are you actually doing a far better 
job than more burdened institutions 
can do? Are you actually the lab- 
oratories in which new methods and 
new concepts are tested for the general 
good? Are you in close touch with 
the leaders of our public schools, 
working together in the best interest 
of all our children? In short, are you 
earning the subsidy society pays you? 

More specifically, are you carrying 
on our great tradition of college prep- 
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aration, for a cross section of the 
ablest, at a time when, nationally 
speaking, that tradition has been 
weakened? Do you feel both a greater 
responsibility in this respect and a 
wider opportunity? Under these cir- 
cumstances, can you afford academic 
lame ducks on your campus or are 
they necessary to the over-all purpose? 

Can you who are unhampered by 
legislation keep alive and make more 
significant the religious training which 
should be so vital an experience at the 
secondary level? Can you who are 
free from the dehumanizing imper- 
sonality of cities—and you, even 
more, who do your work in cities and 
in their suburbs—serve as centers to 
a wider community, sharing your 
advantages and helping a restless and 
nomadic people to put down some 
roots again? 

If so, then the public ignorance of 
your function cannot threaten your 
place in the broad pattern of Amer- 
ican education. All laymen would 
agree that this pattern must be flex- 
ible and decentralized, that in it 
there is room for all types of schools 
and colleges, provided only that their 
work be warm and honest and con- 
tribute to the tremendous national 
commitment to give America’s chil- 


dren their chance. 
[Vol. XVIII, No. 7] 
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The Schoolmaster Looks at 
the College 


By LESTER W. 


NELSON 


An Address Given during the Princeton University Bicentennial Conference on 
Secondary-School Education 


icy in this country, formulated 

with the assistance of our Amer- 
ican educational organizations and 
supported by them, holds out to our 
youth, in ever increasing proportions, 
the prospects and the promise of a 
college education. At the same time, 
the processes by which we select those 
who will receive this training are 
becoming increasingly competitive, 
selective, and restrictive. Such a 
situation is rapidly creating pressures 
of deep intensity at all levels of our 
educational system—at the college 
and secondary-school as well as the 
professional-school level; in private 
as well as public institutions. The 
result is measured currently in con- 
fusion both in our thinking and our 
procedures. 

College enrollments steadily in- 
creased during the period between 
the two great wars. This growth was 
cut short by the decline in registra- 
tions during the recent active war 
years, to be followed in turn by the 
most intensive pressures for college 
admission that we have ever experi- 
enced. These pressures are the com- 
bined result of interrupted and de- 
layed educational plans, the broad- 
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ening of the base of private resources 
requisite to financing a college educa- 
tion, and the adoption of a public pol- 
icy of providing Federal assistance to 
veterans under Public Laws. Inside 
two short years the colleges have 
experienced a complete reversal from 
a dearth of applicants to applicant 
prosperity. The economy of scarcity 
has been replaced by the economy of 
abundance as far as applications and 
registrations are concerned. This 
change has been both embarrassing 
and painful because every applicant 
is both persistent and impatient. To 
cope with it, the colleges have been 
compelled to resort to increasingly 
restrictive procedures in their selective 
processes governing admissions. 

A brief cataloguing of some of these 
procedures is pertinent to this paper, 
with the understanding that the items 
named are not enumerated as innova- 
tions in the college admissions process. 
Their significance stems not from 
their novelty but, rather, from the 
apparent increase in their use by an 
increasing number of higher institu- 
tions throughout our country. The 
items under consideration are: use of 
qualifying examinations; requirement 
of minimum scholastic averages; em- 
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phasis on “rank” in class; restriction 
of admission to “‘first-” or “‘second- 
choice” applicants; application of 
“non-resident” restrictions, especially 
as related to state universities; estab- 
lishment of formal or informal quota 
systems; tightening of application- 
time deadlines; use of geographical- 
distribution ratios. 

In enumerating these selection de- 
vices, we are not here primarily 
concerned with an appraisal of their 
operation or the justification of their 
use. They have one element in com- 
mon—their utilization for the purpose 
of narrowing the range of applicants 
to be seriously considered for admis- 
sion. Many of them are arbitrary 
devices; some of them are technical in 
character. Most of them operate with 
greater emphasis on the negative 
phase of elimination than the positive 
phase of selection. None of us, I 
believe, will quarrel seriously with 
the obvious necessity for some admin- 
istrable devices with which to cope 
with the tremendous numbers of 
applicants. It is true, none the less, 
that their increased use is creating 
profound anxieties and measurably 
contributing to the confusion in the 
secondary schools and the general 
public attitudes toward colleges. Much 
of this can be accounted for, doubt- 
less, by the characteristic lag between 
hopes or expectations, on the one 
hand, and the clear, intelligent under- 
standing of the problem, on the other. 
Great need exists for a more clearly 
defined philosophy and policy in three 
areas, each vitally affecting the col- 
leges and the secondary schools alike: 
first, Who shall go to college? second, 
What shall be the character of their 
preparation? third, How shall their 
qualifications be appraised? 
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MERICAN education, as a whole, 


has never come to grips in any 
serious fashion with the question of 
who should go to college. To be sure, 
individual institutions have formu- 
lated answers which they have re- 
garded as reasonably satisfactory for 
themselves, for a time at least. By 
and large, however, no serious effort 
has been made to frame a general 
answer to this question. Shall the 
opportunity for a college education be 
available to every boy and girl who 
wishes it? If so, shall it be restricted 
to those in this group who have the 
private resources to finance it, or 
shall it be available through more gen- 
eral public support? The closest 
approximation to an answer to this 
latter question which has been formu- 
lated is to be found in the provisions 
for educational assistance to veterans. 
Shall college education be reserved for 
those with genuine intellectual curi- 
osity, superior intellectual abilities, 
and well-formulated plans for pro- 
fessional or public service, or shall it 
e “for all the children of all the 
people”? That is, shall it be pred- 
icated on a basic philosophy com- 
parable to that underlying American 
public elementary- and _ secondary- 
school education? Shall the college be 
regarded as a part of the continuous 
educational program represented by 
the first stages in elementary and 
secondary schools, and by the profes. 
sional schools in the final phases, or is 
it to be reserved for those who possess 
special qualifications? We see con- 
flicting philosophies on this point, 
high-lighted by the contrast between 
privately controlled institutions, on 
the one hand, and by public and quasi- 
public institutions, on the other, or 
by the differences between higher 
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institutions generally and the public. 
It seems clear that recent public pol- 
icy, represented by legislative enact- 
ments, strongly fosters the growing 
public demand of “‘college for all.” 
Secondary education is involved in an 
all-time squeeze play at present, 
caught between the increasingly re- 
strictive pressures of college admis- 
sions, on one side, and growing public 
demand, on the other side. The solu- 
tion of this problem cannot lie, I 
believe, in unilateral action by either 
the colleges or the secondary schools 
or the public. It must lie in the 
co-operative pooling of the best 
thought of each. 

It seems fairly obvious that no 
answer to the question concerning the 
character of preparation which is 
desirable may be found until there has 
been some definition of the first ques- 
tion. The proportion of secondary- 
school graduates who seek a college 
education is increasing. If the colleges 
can provide for only a portion of these 
numbers, either additional facilities 
must be made available, or newer 
types of post-secondary institutions 
must be created, or secondary educa- 
tion must be more strongly oriented 
toward a terminal objective. Having 
in mind the 75 per cent of such grad- 
uates who have not been entering 
colleges or other post-secondary insti- 
tutions, the secondary schools have in 
fact provided a kind of terminal edu- 
cation for the great majority, regard- 
less of the type of curriculum which 
they have chosen. The significant 
fact to be concerned with here is that 
the positive aspiration of large num- 
bers of boys and girls toward college 
has greatly impaired the effective 
functioning of secondary education 
conceived of on a terminal basis. 
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That is, large numbers of boys and 
girls, even though the school provided 
good terminal curriculums, have per- 
sisted in a program designed pri- 
marily to meet existent college-admis- 
sion requirements, rather than pursue 
the better general program which 
might have been more desirable for 
them. Does this not raise the funda- 
mental question of the kind of prep- 
aration which the colleges should 
require? It raises, too, the accom- 
panying implications of secondary- 
school responsibilities in such fields as 
evaluation, guidance, curriculum plan- 
ning. In practice, the inevitable 
tendency has been to require boys and 
girls to begin on their more specialized 
college preparation at a point in age 
and maturity at which individual 
interests, abilities, and plans are not 
clearly discernible. In turn, this ear- 
lier specialization in college prepara- 
tion, as practiced by the “‘best college 
preparatory institutions,” results in a 
measurable degree of overlapping and 
wasteful duplication between their 
college freshman courses and their 
secondary-school courses. It is be- 
lieved that the determination of what 
should be the character of college 
preparation requires, first, a more 
clearly defined policy concerning who 
should go to college and, second, the 
close collaboration of colleges and 
secondary schools in defining this 
preparation. 

The question of how qualifications 
shall be appraised involves more than 
the establishment of admission pro- 
cedures, the formulation of minimum 
standards of intellectual ability and 
scholastic achievement, or the devel- 
opment of criteria for determining 
competitive excellence. There are two 
phases of the appraisal process that 
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must be considered. The first phase 
involves the standards to be used in 
appraisal. The second involves the 
application of these standards to 
individuals and groups. How shall we 
develop satisfactory criteria or stand- 
ards of appraisal in such areas as 
attitudes, social and civic competence, 
intellectual curiosity? To what extent 
can the process of selection include 
subjective judgments, or take into 
account latent talents for which there 
is only meager documentation? Our 
world needs more the spiritual re- 
creation of human attitudes than it 
does the physical reconstruction of 
man’s destructions. How can we pro- 
vide more intelligently for the identi- 
fication of youth who possess positive 
attitudes and these spiritual qualifica- 
tions among those who aspire to enter 
our colleges? The necessity for close 
collaboration is nowhere more appar- 
ent than here. The awareness of this 
need, as represented in certain current 
studies now being undertaken, is 
encouraging and merits the strong 
support of both colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. 


HE basic pattern of secondary 
education in our country has 
derived, historically, from the dom- 
inating réle played by the colleges and 
universities. The past twenty-five 
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years have seen a gradual emergence 
of the secondary schools from the pro- 
tective custody of the college influ- 
ence, and the creation of a more inde- 
pendent philosophy with respect to 
their function in society. By the 
very nature of our secondary schools, 
since they are closely bound to their 
sources of support and inspiration, the 
aspirations and demands of the pub- 
lic must inevitably be expressed in 
their program of education. This is 
true of both the public and the private 
secondary schools. Leadership and 
initiative on all levels of our educa- 
tional system once came from the 
colleges almost to the exclusion of 
those actively engaged in the class- 
rooms of our elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools. The schools are no 
longer shirking that responsibility nor 
are they content to look to the colleges 
as once they were, any more than the 
colleges have been wont to look to the 
secondary schools. Leadership is nec- 
essary and it must be found together. 
We turn to each other for mutual 
discussion, co-operative pooling of 
ideas, collaboration in research and ex- 
perimentation, joint definition of 
plans and objectives, with the con- 
fidence that through such collabora- 
tion and through such channels will 
be found the developmental solutions 
to our responsibilities. 

[Vol. XVIII, No. 7] 
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Further Education in Britain 


By CHRISTOPHER MARSDEN 


N APRIL 1, 1947, the school- 
() ixvin age in England and 

Wales went up from fourteen 
to fifteen. This will throw a great 
additional strain on the country’s 
educational system, for there is a 
shortage of teachers and of school- 
rooms. So there has been a good deal 
of criticism of the measure, partic- 
ularly in view of the need for juvenile 
labor. 

Despite many difficulties, Britain’s 
Government is going ahead with 
another of the measures laid down by 
the Education Act of 1944. This pro- 
vides that all boys and girls between 
fifteen and eighteen shall have com- 
pulsory part-time education during 
the day and shall be released from 
work for this purpose. In mid-March, 
the Minister of Education sent a 
circular to all local authorities in 
England and Wales telling them to go 
ahead with plans for the provision of 
an all-embracing system of adult 
education, which will ultimately cover 
the country with a network of na- 
tional, regional, and local colleges. 
This will cater not only to the 
compulsory part-time education of 
young people up to the age of 18 but 
also to the technical training and 
leisure-time needs of everyone who 
has left school. It is a very large- 
scale, and a very long-term, plan 
indeed. The Minister gives local 
authorities one year in which to get 
their plans ready: the year, remember, 
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in which they are digesting their first 
generation of fourteen-to-fifteens. 
Adult education in Britain, though 
until recently formless, haphazard, 
and undirected, has, in _ patches, 
reached considerable excellence. Tech- 
nical and commercial colleges of one 
sort and another are to be found in 
most of the large centers of popula- 
tion, and many hundreds of thousands 
of pupils take whole- or part-time 
courses, either technical—for their 
own betterment in their jobs—or in 
arts and crafts. But the outstanding 
characteristic of present arrangements 
is the dominance of evening classes; 
our technical education is for the 
most part offered at the end of the 
day, when students are tired, and it 
is more than often housed in unsuit- 
able buildings. The use of primary 
schools, for instance, when the chil- 
dren have gone home, is all too 
common. Some million and a quarter 
students are registered for evening 
work, but, beyond this, the picture is 
less happy. A boy who leaves school 
at fourteen has had slender chances of 
taking a full-time technical course, 
and only in rare instances, if he can 
get himself released for a few hours 
weekly from his work—in which he is 
busy adjusting himself—can he find 
a day continuation school to attend. 
If he has stayed at school until sixteen 
his prospects are a litile brighter; 
there are a few whole-time scholar- 
ships to be won. But on the whole he 
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has hitherto been largely confined to 
studies after working hours. This is 
not to say that industry has put 
obstacles in the way. On the con- 
trary, the recent growth in the demand 
for part-time continuation classes has 
been made very largely on the initia- 
tion of industry. 


OW let us look at the framework 
of the future plan that is 
_ envisaged. Local authorities, for their 
| part, are instructed to prepare plans 
_ for two main types of colleges. First, 
all towns will have local colleges— 
and even rural areas with a dispersed 
population of under a thousand are to 
have their modest college—and, of 
course, it has been country districts 
that have most felt the lack up to 
_now. The scale of the local colleges 
will go up with the size of the popula- 
tion; but in all of them, general, 
‘ vocational, and leisure-hour educa- 
tion, for adults and for young people, 
will be provided. The market town 
and the larger village are to become 
the focal points of rural education, but 
every village should have its hall, 
suitably equipped for the purpose. 
Vocational training is to meet the 
needs of all grades of students, from 
the manager to the worker at the 
‘bench (up to now, the practical train- 
ing of the lower grades of industrial 
workers has been attempted only to 
a small extent), and workers as well 
as employers are to be represented on 
the governing bodies of all colleges. 
‘Women’s requirements are to be 
a particular consideration. Special 
courses, centered on home activities, 
will give them an equal chance with 
men; and nurseries will be provided so 
that married women with young 
families can attend evening classes. 
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There may also be morning and 
afternoon sessions for married women, 
Week-end and holiday residential 
courses will cater to adults whose 
work prevents them from attending 
evening classes. So much—in very 
general terms—for the scope of the 
local colleges. 

Next in the chain are to come 
regional or central colleges to meet 
specialized requirements, particularly 
at advanced levels of education and 
research. Here there will be greater 
academic freedom, so that teachers 
of the finest types may be attracted 
to the staff—and here, one may 
imagine, many prospective teachers 
will be trained. These central colleges 
will serve areas of population up to 
half a million or so, and will have as 
many as six subsidiary colleges. One 
must bear in mind, by the way, that 
all this is to exist over and above the 
universities—the two ancient, and 
the nine newer, universities, mostly in 
the big cities of more than half a 
million inhabitants—which up till 
now have had the field of higher edu- 
cation more or less to themselves. One 
wonders whether academic standards 
will survive so wide a dispersal. In 
addition, the Ministry itself will 
establish national colleges for advanced 
technology and research in industries 
or sections of industries which by 
their nature do not employ large 
numbers of people: this will be done, 
of course, in close co-operation with 
the industries concerned. 

It is an enormous project. Whether 
it is too big for us to embark upon in 
our present circumstances remains to 
be seen. Where is it all going to 
happen? At the moment, every tem- 
porary plywood structure is wanted 

[Continued on page 792] 
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Toward a Philosophy of the 
Graduate School 


By LOUIS A. RYAN 


Some Suggestions Which May Be More Provoking than Provocative 


T IS a strange paradox that in a 

day when so many doctorates in 

philosophy grace the halls of 
learning there is a decided reluctance 
to talk about philosophy. It is even 
more strange when that diffidence in- 
vades the very institution which 
trains for the Ph.D., the graduate 
school. During a recent meeting of 
educators interested in the improve- 
ment of graduate study, it was sug- 
gested, in the interests of clearer dis- 
cussion, that a philosophy of the 
graduate school be first formulated. 
To this, one member of the group 
objected quite strenuously for, said 
he, “philosophy arouses certain emo- 
tional reactions in people.” If this 
really be the case, then let us have 
more “emotional reactions”; they 
may in time induce some profound 
intellectual reactions which will bring 
more order into American graduate 
studies. The only valid objection to 
a discussion of objectives is that it is 
apt to be too subjective and diverse. 
Statement of purpose is necessary for 
policy, and policy is the condition of 
progress. As President Isaiah Bow- 
man of Johns Hopkins puts it: “Grad- 
uate study, like the rest of formal 
education, must have a philosophy 
and serve discernible basic purposes. 
If a school disavows both philosophy 


and policy, the disavowal itself gives 
it a policy.”! 

In the Report of the Special Commit- 
tee of the National Association of State 
Universities to Study Post-War Educa- 
tional Problems, we find this statement: 

If we turn to the dictionary and look 
up the verb “to plan” we shall find a 
definition that suggests the basic point to 
be made in this report: “to plan: to 
devise a scheme or method for the attain- 
ment of some objective.” The emphasis 
is upon the attainment of an objective. 
Our basic thesis is that all educational 
planning must start from a consideration 
of the objectives or purposes it is intended 
to achieve and contrariwise, that all 
discussions of postwar education are futile 
until there is agreement as to what higher 
education is seeking to achieve.? 

It has been customary to employ 
the label “liberal education” as de- 
scribing the goal of the schools. ‘‘Gen- 
eral education in a free society’ —the 
expression used in the Harvard Com- 
mittee Report—may prove a less 
controversial term. Liberal—or gen- 
eral—education is not a training of 
the “free man” in the old Roman 
sense, an education reserved for the 

'1The Graduate School in American Democracy. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1939. p.2. (U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1939, No. 10. 

*Report of the Special Committee of the National 


Association of State Universities to Study Post-war 
Educational Problems. March 21, 1944, p. 3. 
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few; it should not be a fanciful escape 
into the past through the cultivation 
of “great books” which may help 
students to relive old lives without 
ever meeting the challenge of the 
dynamic ‘“‘now.” According to the 
Report just cited, liberal education is 
education for life in the contemporary 
world. It calls for the latest and 
best knowledge concerning the nature 
of the physical world and man’s place 
in the biological scheme of things. It 
also requires a knowledge of man in 
his social environment. “It is the 
function of liberal education to give 
that sense of proportion and _per- 
spective which will permit us to live 
and to make a living in the contem- 
porary world without accepting it as 
either the best or the worst in human 
affairs.’ 

Since the graduate school occupies 
such a pivotal point in the whole 
sphere of education, in that it edu- 
cates the college teachers who in turn 
direct the efforts of the secondary and 
elementary schools, it is imperative 
that the graduate school concern itself 
with the formulation of its philosophy, 
if formal education in America is to 
be a significant force in the molding of 
a better social order. To give a cer- 
tain unity to the discussion, the term 
liberal education is employed to sig- 
nify, in a very broad way, an educa- 
tional objective. In using such a 
controversial label, the writer runs the 
risk of immediate schism among his 
readers; he asks their indulgence until 

_the signification of the term is made 
clear. It is hoped that by a discus- 
sion of the elemental concepts in the 
words /iberal education the way will be 
paved for a more orderly and fruitful 
appreciation of the philosophy of the 
30p. cit., pp. 6-7. 
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graduate school. If the treatment 
sometimes seems to range beyond the 
particular scope of the graduate school, 
it should be kept in mind that even 
though some deficiencies originate on 
the undergraduate and pre-collegiate 
levels, it is still up to the graduate 
school to train leaders for the reform 
on these levels. Unless the graduate 
school does this, it cannot, for want of 
suitable material, pursue its proper 
function effectively. 

If we take the word /iberal to indi- 
cate the freedom of man to develop 
his potentialities to the fullest extent, 
then any treatment of liberal educa- 
tion should clarify what is meant by 
man, by freedom, and by education. 
Accordingly, we shall successively 
consider the terms man, freedom, and 
education as the device whereby man 
achieves freedom; we shall either 
indicate postulates or pose problems 
that must be solved before agreement 
can be had on the matter of liberal 
education. 


HE problem of the definition of 

man is a psychological problem, 
and a tremendously important one. 
The bewildering psychologies that 
enjoy acceptance among various edu- 
cators are responsible for much of the 
confusion in modern education. Ac- 
cording to whether man is destined 
for immortality or has just natural 
happiness as his goal, educational 
emphasis will tend to vary. If man is 
conditioned in his behavior to such 
an extent that he does not have the 
power of free choice, then his training 
will be very different from what it 
would be if he possessed rational 
choice. The whole question of goals 
and freedom to attain these goals is 
tied up with the psychology of man; 
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and until some unanimity is found 
among educators in this field, the 
prospects of co-operation toward com- 
mon goals are not too bright. Educa- 
tion as a process must take into 
account the raw material with which 
it deals. The notions of mind and 
matter, body and soul, cognition and 
conation, must be clarified if teachers 
are to work effectively. Regarding 
the mind alone, Mr. Bowman says it 
is curious that the tool which plays so 
large a part in providing its own edge 
should be so little known. ‘Should 
not mind itself be a prime object of 
study in a process so largely built on 
mind?’* To this we might add the 
need for a more intelligible apprecia- 
tion of the relation of mind to matter. 
Moreover, since man is not perfect in 
himself but requires some external 
good to complete him, he should be 
studied in relation to specific goals of 
living. Even if unfortunate religious 
differences among educators preclude 
expression of the aim of education in 
terms of union with the Deity or some 
supernatural existence, an effort could 
be made to define man’s temporal 
goal in terms of a realistic common 
good—that social, political, and eco- 
nomic order which is most apt to 
promote the spiritual, intellectual, 
moral, and economic well-being of the 
person. If, in education, either the 
starting point (human nature) or the 
goal (God) is vague, how can an 
orderly process be expected? 

When we speak of man’s being edu- 
cated for freedom, we mean freedom 
in the personal sense. The free man 
is the man who is in harmony with 
his true self, one who is at peace with 
himself. Now peace is tranquillity or 
order, and this is achieved by a har- 


‘Bowman, op. cit., p. 17. 
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monious and proportionate develop- 
ment of all the elements of human 
personality. Freedom connotes a cer- 
tain independence requisite for the 
pursuit of a goal upon which man is 
dependent. It is essentially a means, 
not an end. It is seriously to be 
wondered whether we have not today 
made freedom an end rather than a 
means. With all due respect to the 
Four Freedoms, one is tempted to 
ask if, in emphasizing for example 
freedom from want, we have not 
obscured man’s freedom ¢o want. Not 
a few educators deny free will now, 
and pose as proponents of free thought. 
Might not education be more realistic 
if we had less of the latter and more 
of the former? 


DUCATION, which may be de- 
fined as that culture of the 
mind, the will, and the emotions 
which, while adapting a man for the 
exercise of a particular calling, dis- 
poses him to achieve an excellent per- 
sonal and social life within the frame- 
work of that calling, contributes. to 
the freedom of man in at least three 
ways: it introduces him to freedom in 
the thinking process through the in- 
culcation of logical modes of thought; 
it makes him free in the world of 
ideas, from tadpoles to God, by ac- 
quainting him with the great expanse 
of the sciences, natural, socia!, math- 
ematical, philosophical, and theolog- 
ical; it equips him with a facility and 
a freedom in communicating ideas to 
others. To the extent that our educa- 
tional system, and particularly the 
graduate school, makes adequate pro- 
vision for these three educational 
freedoms, to that extent may we speak 
of true liberal education. 
One of the educational objectives 
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listed by the Special Committee of the 
National Association of State Univer- 
sities to Study Postwar Educational 
Problems is “the ability to think, 
analyze, and act in the presence of 
new or unprecedented situations.” 
This requires something more than 
cramming the student’s mind with 
facts and figures. True liberal educa- 
tion should be fitting the mind for the 
reception of truth rather than stocking 
it with predigested learning. The 
prevalence of stereotyped thinking, 
the dominance of bias and prejudice 
in these days of universal education 
point to a defect in much of our teach- 
ing which can be remedied by a 
greater observance of the laws of 
logic and the rules of criticism, both 
in the instruction of the teacher and 
the responses of the student. Only 
when the student is equipped with the 
critical apparatus to study not only 
the truth that is brought to the atten- 
tion of the class, but all truth such as 
he will meet in the adventures with 
persons and places and books in the 
future, will he really be a free man, 
free from the pitfalls of propaganda 
and the tyranny of bias and bigotry. 

Freedom in the thinking process is 
but the introductory element in true 
liberal education. The meat and 
marrow of education should be in the 
thought content, the world of reality 
which is absorbed through the magic 
of ideas. This thought content is not 
simply made up of ideas proffered by 
the teacher, nor is it only to be gained 
by acquaintance with the great books; 
it is a synthesis of reality as learned 
through the teacher, through books 
that are great, and through that 
indispensable source of knowledge, 
everyday experience. A liberally edu- 
cated man should utilize all these 
sources of knowledge; but that the 
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graduate school should provide a 
curriculum covering the whole range 
is not necessary. The graduate school 
should provide for its members the 
fundamental principles of human 
knowledge, with due consideration for 
the hierarchical relation of the sci- 
ences; implementing this, it should 
provide for adequate specialization, 
depending on the direction of the stu- 
dent, into teaching or research. Its 
job is to integrate and elevate, to 
afford a broader, more profound un- 
derstanding of the whole world, plus 
the ability to do something about 
bettering a part of it. The relatively 
small consideration given to philos- 
ophy in some graduate schools grant- 
ing doctorates in philosophy, and the 
exclusion of theology from the basic 
curriculum of practically all graduate 
schools, indicate that much contem- 
porary graduate work is like a mag- 
nificent edifice without a roof, a 
pyramid without a peak. Specialists 
are one thing; liberally educated men 
are quite another. Nicholas Murray 
Butler has said that specialists should 
not be narrow men, but broad men 
sharpened to a point. While it is 
necessary that concentration be made 
in the field of the student’s specializa- 
tion, it should not be exclusive of 
instruction in other fields of human 
thought, as is now the case with our 
truncated curriculums. Man is not 
going to live only as a chemist or a 
sociologist; he is a human being, a 
specialist, a citizen, and, in the minds 
of more than a few, a_ potential 
inhabitant of another world. 

A recent survey of replies from a 
number of Ohio college presidents, 
reported by C. S. Thornton, contains 
this observation: 

The young college teacher too often is 
a narrow specialist with no interest in the 
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over-all problems of the college or of 
society and has little understanding of the 
place of his subject in relation to other 
subjects and to the world in general. 
Universities should teach universal sci- 
ence, else we shall have to call them 
Partialities.® 


Interest in the graduate school as 
the provider of teachers and leaders 
inclines us to consider, besides free- 
dom in the thought process and free- 
dom in the content of thought, 
freedom in communicating knowledge 
and truth to others. To communicate 
ideas to others effectively, three 
things are necessary: a uniform frame 
of reference, precision in the use of 
language or other symbols, and 
conviction. 

Frame of reference means an orderly 
arrangement of the whole knowledge 
of the instructor, not simply the sub- 
ject that he is teaching. It should be 
big enough and broad enough to 
accommodate new knowledge ac- 
quired, and to provide for the co- 
ordination of one’s own field with 
those which the student is learning. 
Nor is it enough for good instruction 
that the teacher have a frame of ref- 
erence which suits himself but is 
widely at variance with the frames of 
reference of other teachers by whom 
the student is instructed, so that the 
poor student must constantly be 
indulging academic gymnastics as he 
passes from one lecture room to the 
other. There should be some con- 
sonance in basic truth which would 
permit certain uniformities in the 
individual teachers possessing it. If 
teacher and student possess a similar 
frame of reference, then the communi- 
cation of ideas is rendered easy and 


“Supplementary Exhibits of the Committee on 
Graduate Study for the Postwar Planning Con- 
ference of the Ohio College Association.’ * November 
IO-I1I, 1944. 
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interesting; and the possibility that 
the student will fill in the gaps in his 
knowledge due to course limitations 
is less remote. 

Precision in the use of language 
follows as a necessary corollary from 
what has already been said. It is 
time that we cultivated anew the art 
of definition and division in the 
learning process, and that we eschewed 
the individualism in terminology that 
has introduced chaos into not a few 
sciences. True and useful scientific 
terminology need not always be in- 
vented; in some instances it can be 
adopted from common usage. Greater 
insistence upon high standards of 
writing in graduate schools would help 
this situation. The doctoral disserta- 
tion at present leaves much to be 
desired in clarity and literary excel- 
lence. Generally, we read too much; 
we write too little. Only when words 
have a proper connotation can ideas 
be easily communicated. In many 
current discussions, how many can 
agree on the meaning of democracy, 
religion, or, for that. matter, liberal 
education? 

Conviction, that irresistible warmth 
of truth, is also essential to freedom in 
the communication of knowledge. In 
its Report on Adjustment of the College 
Curriculum to Wartime Conditions and 
Needs, a committee of sociologists 
appointed by the American Sociolog- 
ical Society deplored the lack of 
conviction in the teaching of sociol- 
ogy, and indicated that this might be 
due to an overinsistence on scientific 
objectivity which robs both professor 
and student of personal evaluations. 
The divorce of subject-matter from 
the self has characterized a good part 
of our educational process; far from 
encouraging a healthy objectivism, it 
has led to a disguised, subtle sub- 
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jectivism. Conviction comes only 


when knowledge is identified with the 


self, when it is chewed and digested. 
To achieve this in the educational 
process, it is necessary to allow more 
time for meditation, personal analysis 
and synthesis, student participation. 
That this is possible in the schedule of 
the ordinary student of the graduate 
school is not too evident. Perhaps the 
lack of conviction on the part of stu- 
dents is due to a similar deficiency on 
the part of the teacher; if so, then the 
teaching or extra-curricular load of 
the professor should be lightened. 
Through contemplation, strong con- 
victions are born; and from conviction 
will come a creative interest in truth, 
that sense of vocation which is the 
goul of good teaching. 


AVING offered, in a rather 

cursory fashion, some observa- 
tions on the need and nature of a 
philosophy for the graduate school, it 
is now necessary to indicate several 
problems which may prove starting 
points for future discussions. First, 
can we agree on the elemental con- 
cepts involved in the notion of liberal 
education, namely, man, freedom, 
education? If not, and if it is con- 
ceded that some agreement on these 
concepts is essential to improvement 
of graduate study, then is there any 
way that those interested in the prob- 
lem can get together and iron out the 
difficulties? If there is agreement on 
these concepts, then the second step is 
clearly indicated—the examination of 
the present curriculums of graduate 
schools in the light of these objectives 
or purposes. What provision does the 
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graduate school make to require of, or 
give to, its students that first freedom 
of education, the ability to reason 
logically and to evaluate critically? 
Next, do the existing curriculums 
enable the students to secure that 
mastery of universal science which is 
the condition of the second freedom, 
freedom in thought content? If not, 
why not? Lastly, regarding freedom 
in the expression and communication 
of knowledge, what are we doing to 
achieve a uniform frame of reference, 
what steps need to be taken for a more 
scientific terminology, and what ad- 
justments should be made in the 
teacher and student schedules to 
facilitate the deepening of conviction 
and the realization of its fruit, 
effective leadership? 

It may be that to some these sug- 
gestions are more provoking than 
provocative. But to anyone who was 
privileged to be present at the historic 
National Conference of College and 
University Presidents held in Balti- 
more, early in January, 1942, and who 
witnessed the spectacle of the leaders 
of higher education grappling with the 
war precipitated by Pearl Harbor, the 
urgency should be apparent. Many 
promises were made then; some of 
them, too few of them, have been 
kept. Many fundamental issues are 
as yet unsolved; and there is the 
danger that military victory will 
allow us to sink back into the old and 
somewhat evil ways. Of education in 
America it was accusingly said at 
Baltimore: “We built for peace in an 
ivory tower.” Will we encourage a 
repetition of that indictment of higher 
education twenty years from now? 

[Vol. XVIII, No. 7] 
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Future Enrollments in Higher 

Education’ 

The reliable estimation of future 
enrollments is one of the major 
factors upon which depends the 
sagacious planning of future policy 
for institutions of higher learning. 
There are a number of approaches 
which can be made to this problem of 
estimation. Dean C. E. Partch has 
provided an estimate which assumes 
a constant increment in the enroll- 
ment with each succeeding year.? 
The validity of this estimate may be 
questioned on at least two points. 
The first question arises out of an 
examination of past enrollment data. 
If one plots enrollment in institutions 
of higher education for the years 1890 
to 1940, the resulting smoothed curve 
drawn by inspection suggests a sig- 
moid or S-shaped function. That is, a 
curve is obtained which is positively 
accelerated up to the 1g20’s, tends to 
flatten during the twenties, and be- 
comes negatively accelerated during 
the thirties. Such a curve suggests 
that the best assumption which could 
be made concerning future enrollment 
in institutions of higher education is 
that the increment in total enrollment 
will tend to decline in future years 
until a point is reached at which the 


‘Reported by J. H. Rohrer, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Oklahoma. 

2“ Nation-wide Estimate,” —s OF 
Hicuer Epucation, XVI (May, 1945), pp. 241-46. 

‘This data has been summarized y the Sta- 
tistical Division of the United States Office of 
Education. See Biennial Surveys of Education in 
the United States, 1938-go and 1940-42, Volume II, 
Chap. tv. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 


enrollment is stabilized or perhaps 
decreases. It will be seen that the 
picture presented by the past enroll- 
ment is not in agreement with Dean 
Partch’s assumption of a constant 
increment. 

A second question raised by his 
approach evolves from the logical 
extension of the assumptions of a 
constant increment. If one projects 
the enrollment curve, on the assump- 
tion of a constant annual increment, a 
point will be reached at which the 
enrollment in institutions of higher 
education would be greater than the 
population of the United States itself! 
It is of course impractical to attempt 
to predict school enrollments over 
long periods because of the host of 
independent variables, not known at 
present, which may affect them in the 
future. For immediate predictive 
purposes, the question raised of logical 
extension of the assumption of a con- 
stant increment may be one of theo- 
retical rather than of practical import. 

A second approach which can be 
made to the problem of estimating 
future enrollments is one which in- 
volves a curve-fitting technique. The 
procedure consists in determining the 
functional relationship which exists 
between past enrollment and years, 
and then projecting this function to 
the year or years for which prediction 
is desired. Data for such a curve- 
fitting procedure are available in a 
publication of the United States 
Office of Education.‘ 

Figure I presents an estimate of 

‘Tbid., p. 4. 
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future enrollments in institutions of 
: higher education which is based on 
the curve-fitting procedure. The sta- 
tistics on higher education reported by 
the United States Office of Education 
were based prior to 1922 on “‘institu- 
tions reporting,” and hence did not 
represent a complete census of all 
institutions of higher education. The 
data since 1922 are accurate and 
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Fig. 1. Normal enrollment in United States insti- 
tutions of higher education. 
extend over a sufficient time span to 
‘permit trend determination. Because 
lof these factors the curve presented 
lin’ Figure 1 was based only on those 
idata accumulated since 1922. 
The general equation for the curve is 
of the form, 





Y=ae™ 

This equation results in an expo- 
nential curve, sometimes called a 
“‘orowth” curve because of the per- 
vasiveness with which it is observed 
in growth data. It will be observed in 
Figure 1 that over the 15-year span 
from 1925 to 1940 the estimated curve 
poe permit the prediction of the 





eneral growth in enrollment which 
ccurred during that period. At the 
same time it will be noted that the 
curve did not predict the enrollment 
changes which resulted from tempo- 
tary economic conditions, for example 
the depression of 1932 or the recession 
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of 1938. These observations concern- 
ing the general nature of the curve 
suggest that such values as the pre- 
dicted curve of enrollment may have, 
lie in the area of predicting general- 
growth trends rather than in predict- 
ing enrollment for a specific year. 
Figure 1 also shows that the curve is 
negatively accelerated and exhibits a 
marked tendency to flatten off around 
1955. It is this characteristic of the 
growth curve which leads to the 
marked discrepancy between the esti- 
mate presented herein and the es- 
timate made by Dean Partch. He 
estimates a total enrollment of 
2,800,000 “by the time the veteran 
program is completed.” If it is 
assumed that it will take until 1960 to 
complete the veteran enrollment, then 
the discrepancy between the two pre- 
dictions for that year is 900,000 
students. If the Partch estimate is 
correct, it would indeed represent a 
phenomenal accomplishment on the 
part of higher education. An enroll- 
ment of 2,800,000 would be the equiv- 
alent of two out of every three persons 
in the eighteen- to twenty-one-year 
age group attending college in 1960, 
as contrasted with a ratio of one out 
of seven in the same age group which 
was enrolled in institutions of higher 
education in 1940. The validity of 
this trend is of considerable importance 
because of its implication for future 
planning of physical-plant installa- 
tions and other considerations in 
institutions of higher education. 
Evidence which indirectly supports 
the predicted decreased enrollment 
growth may be obtained from an 
independent source—actuarial data 
on birth rates in the United States. 


5The data are to be found in a report of the National 
Resources Committee. See National Resources 
Committee, Population Statistics: National Data. 
Washington,D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1937. 
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The growth in total population of the 
United States is characterized by a 
negatively accelerated curve. How- 
ever, certain age-group segments of 
the population are declining more 
rapidly in numbers than others. For 
example, in Igoo the age group 
younger than four years comprised 
approximately 12.5 per cent of the 
total population; by 1940 it comprised 
approximately 7.5 per cent of the total 
population; by 1960 it is predicted 
that this age group will comprise only 
5 per cent of the total population.* 
The effect on college enrollment of 
this decline in the population will be 
felt eighteen to twenty years later and 
will be alleviated in part by the 
increased numbers of the population 
in the eighteen- to twenty-one-year age 
group which will seek higher education. 
In 1900, 4 per cent of the persons of 
eighteen to twenty-one were attending 
institutions of higher education. By 
1940, the percentage had risen to 15.42 
per cent.” If this growth trend contin- 
ues until 1960, approximately 30 per 
cent of this age group will be attending 
institutions of higher education. On 
the basis of these data, one can arrive 
at an independent estimate of future 
enrollment by taking the predicted 
increases in the population of this age 
group which will attend college during 
a given year and multiplying that 
percentage by the actual number of 
the population who will be in the age 
group for the given year. This pro- 
cedure results in essentially the same 
enrollment figures as those obtained 
by the curve-fitting technique, and 
hence may be interpreted as evidence 
which increases the level of confidence 
with which the first prediction can be 


accepted. 
*Tbid., p. 87. 
U.S. Office of Education, op. cit., p. 21. 
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One of the interesting implications 
which grows out of a consideration of 
future enrollments has to do with 
current enrollments in institutions of 
higher education. The United States 
Office of Education estimated that 
2,078,095 students were enrolled in 
institutions of higher education during 
the fall term of 1946. They further 
estimated that 1,080,396 of this num- 
ber were veterans. An examination 
of Figure 1 will reveal that owing to 
the normal growth increase in enroll- 
ment, it would have been expected 
that approximately 1,750,000 stu- 
dents would have enrolled in institu- 
tions of higher education by 1947. If 
to this figure is added the accumula- 
tion of potential college students 
whose education was interrupted by 
service in the armed forces, the result- 
ing total number of students would 
closely approximate the observed en- 
rollment. Indeed, it is possible that 
the influence on enrollment in higher 
education of the subsistence provided 
by the Veterans Administration is no 
greater than the influence of the sub- 
sidy provided students by the Federal 
government during the 1930’s through 
such agencies as the N.Y.A. and 
F.E.R.A. For an unmarried student, 
the “real dollar value” in 1946 of the 
subsidy offered by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and that offered by the 
National Youth Administration in 
1935 is essentially the same. Cer- 
tainly, the administrator in higher 
education is not justified in viewing 
current enrollment figures as a tem- 
porary phenomenon primarily result- 
ing from Federal subsidy of veterans 
of the armed forces. 

By 1950, when the influence of vet- 

8This information may be found in an article, 


“Record Enrollments in Higher Education,” 
Higher Education, 11 (January, 1947), p. to. 
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¢ran enrollment should be on a 
inarked decline, institutions of higher 
education should, owing to normal 
growth, enroll three hundred thousand 
more students than they enrolled in 
the pre-war peak enrollment year of 
ig40—a 20-per cent increase over the 
tg40 enrollment. The influx of return- 
ing veterans to the college campus has 
gerved to dramatize the need for 
expansion of facilities in higher edu- 
ation. The need itself has been 
eveloping over the past fifteen years 
as a result of the normal enrollment 
browth. It is extremely important to 
the future of higher education that 
he current emergency expansion pro- 
ram be accompanied by a permanent 
ates program which will provide 
training and housing facilities for those 
ncreasing numbers of American youth 
ttending college in the years to come. 
The enrollment estimate may also 
e used in forecasting the future 
enrollments of individual institutions. 

espite the increase in the error of 
estimate which will result from the 
application of the data on national 
¢nrollment, the forecast may provide 

base norm on which individual mod- 
jfications arising from conditions 
nique to the local situation can be 
made. A technique for calculating 
‘his local norm is as follows: deter- 
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mine by years the percentage contri- 
bution which the local institution has 
made to the national enrollment in 
institutions of higher education;? de- 
termine the average of those percent- 
ages—this is your norm percentage; 
multiply this percentage by the 
estimated national enrollment for the 
given year (this data can be read 
from Figure 1); the number obtained 
is the norm enrollment for the local 
institution for the given year. 

This norm enrollment is, at best, a 
rough approximation. Certain obvi- 
ously important factors have not been 
taken into consideration; for example, 
the leadership which may result in a 
more vigorous growth of the institu- 
tion; the rise or decline of outstanding 
instructional departments; temporary 
economic conditions; fixed, stable 
enrollment in certain institutions of 
higher education; and like factors. 
The only justification for mentioning 
the procedure is a pragmatic one; the 
estimate of enrollment which is thus 
calculated is about the best guess 
which can be made in an area in 
which a guess is imperative if a pro- 
gram of planned institutional expan- 
sion is undertaken. 


%If the reader desires further information, these 
basic data can be obtained for the years since 
1922 from the Biennial Surveys of Education in the 
United States. 
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-The- Reporter: 





More than half of the students who 
received the Bachelor’s degree at the 
two hundred twelfth commencement 
of Princeton University were awarded 
honors for outstanding academic work 
during their upper-class years. The 
roster of 263 men, more than 70 per 
cent of whom are returned veterans, 
is the largest in the history of the 
University. 


A ren-vEar building program of 
$20,000,000 for Western Reserve Uni- 
versity was presented to the board of 
trustees by President Leutner at the 
annual meeting recently. Major rec- 
ommendations included a university 
library, science laboratory, and class- 
room buildings; a new building to 
house Cleveland College, the down- 
town center; and buildings for fine 
arts, music, and drama. 


Since the Julius Rosenwald Fund is 
closing its work next June, fellowships 
will be available for only one more 
year. Awards are made to Negroes 
and to white Southerners who wish 
to work on some problem peculiar to 
the South and who expect to make 
their careers in the South. Applica- 
tions for fellowships with all required 
materials must be submitted in the 
prescribed form by January 1, 1948. 
Blanks may be secured from Mrs. 
Hilde Reitzes, of the Committee on 
Fellowships, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago IS. 

For the current year, fellowships 
totaling $90,000 were awarded to 23 


Negroes and 16 white Southerners, 
whose projects range from the writing 
of poetry to the evaluation of political 
practices. 


F acep with an increase of more than 
$2,000,000 in its operating costs for 
1947-48, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania will raise tuition gradually dur- 
ing the next year in almost all schools 
and departments. For full-time stu- 
dents in the undergraduate schools, 
the increase will not become effective 
until February, 1948, when the tui- 
tion will be raised from $250 to $300 
a semester. 


A rum advisory service has been 
established by the American Library 
Association under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The new service will advise libraries 
on problems of establishing and devel- 
oping film services through corre- 
spondence and field trips, and will set 
up a clearinghouse of information on 


films. 


‘Tae University .of Pittsburgh in 
September opened. a new unit, Ells- 
worth Center, to accommodate the 
overflow of veterans and recent high- 
school graduates. The usual entrance 
requirements were followed in admit- 
ting students, who will have all the 
privileges and advantages customarily 
accorded. Courses are identical with 
those offered on the main campus; 
tuition, fees, and other charges are 
also the same. Students who satis- 
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factorily complete the work of the 
freshman and sophomore years at the 
Center may attend classes on the 
main campus during their junior and 
senior years or have the privilege of 
transferring with advanced standing 
to other colleges and universities. 


W omen may receive a Bachelor’s 
degree in law at New Jersey College 
for Women, Rutgers University. This 
is made possible through the recent 
merger of the University of Newark 
with Rutgers University. A Bachelor 
of Arts degree will be granted by New 
Jersey College for Women to the 
undergraduate who satisfactorily com- 
pletes three years of work on its 
campus and the first year at the 
School of Law in Newark. 


Tue University of California has 
enrolled more than forty thousand 
students without excessive increases 
in class size and without exceeding its 
plant capacity, by keeping 61 per cent 
of its classrooms available for use 
during the noon hour and 47 per cent 
between the hours of 4 P.M. and § P.M., 
on the Berkeley Campus; and 97 per 
cent and 79 per cent at Los Angeles 
during the same hours. 


The downtown unit of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland Col- 
lege, has been reorganized into three 
major divisions: the School of General 
Studies, the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, and the School of Arts 
and Sciences. Full-time students will 
enroll in the School of Arts and Sci- 
ences or the School of Business 
Administration. Part-time students 
will be enrolled in the School of Gen- 
eral Studies until they have completed 
24 semester-hours of credit, after 
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which they may select either of the 
other schools in which to matriculate. 
In addition to courses leading toward 
degrees, the School of General Studies 
will offer non-credit courses and other 
instruction designed to meet adult 
needs without reference to degree 
requirements. 


Tue Department of State has an- 
nounced the publication of a roster of 
3,133 foreign students who are study- 
ing engineering in more than three 
hundred universities and _ colleges 
located in every one of the United 
States. The Middle East has a total 
of 596 students from the following 
countries: India, 287; Turkey, 178; 
Egypt, 47; Iran, 37; Greece, 29; 
Iraq, 18. Of the 341 Far Eastern 
students, 300 are from China, 38 
from the Philippines, and 3 from 
Afghanistan. 


A SEMINAR on World History since 
1900 will be taught this fall at Trinity 
College, Oxford, by Sir Alfred Zim- 
mern, founder of the famous Geneva 
School of International Studies. The 
seminar, based on extensive readings, 
will meet weekly to consider develop- 
ments in Europe, Asia, and America 
which are the background for present 
world affairs. 


NorrHwestERN University and the 
Spies Committee for Clinical Research 
recently announced an agreement for 
the establishment at Chicago of a 
national center for medical research 
in the field of nutrition and metab- 
olism. The Spies Committee will 
grant to the University at least 
$150,000 annually for five years to be 
used for the expenses of the depart- 
ment and for research carried on under 
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Dr. Spies. A program to raise funds 
for housing and endowing the new 
department will be initiated shortly. 


Twenty-rour Brazilian teachers of 
English, each from a different school 
or college, recently completed a five- 
weeks seminar on English and the 
culture and literature of the United 
States at the Instituto Brasil-Estados 
Unidos in Rio de Janeiro. The Insti- 
tute is co-operatively financed by 
local members and students and 
the government’s Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Co-operation. 


Twenty-one new retirement plans 
for the personnel of colleges, univer- 
sities, and other educational institu- 
tions have been set up through 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation of America since January 1, 
1947. This brings to a total of 477 the 
number of American and Canadian 
educational institutions which have 
established retirement plans through 
TIAA. Approximately 48,000 teachers 
and other educational personnel are 
now policyholders with the Association. 


Taree branches of Ohio University 
at Portsmouth, Chillicothe, and Zanes- 
ville proved to be educationally sound 
the past year and are operating again 
during the current academic year. 
Plans have been made to accommo- 
date nearly one thousand students at 
the off-campus schools; 859 were 
enrolled during 1946-47. The branches 
again will feature a balanced fresh- 
man program of 265 liberal-arts courses. 
Classes will be held from 4 P.M. to 
9:30 p.M., Monday through Friday, 
and from 8 A.M to noon on Saturday. 
Instructors are selected from the reg- 
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ular staff of Ohio University, from 
near-by colleges, and from industry. 


Sr. Lovis Unrversrry has entered 
into a co-operating relationship with 
the Catholic Hospital Association of 
the United States and Canada, and will 
serve as headquarters during the life 
time of the agreement. The Univer 
sity will assist in furthering the educa- 
tional programs of the Association in 
the fields of medicine, nursing, the 
auxiliary health professions, and hos 
pital administration. The Catholic 
Hospital Association includes 750 
Catholic hospitals and 450 allied 
agencies in the United States and 
Canada, as well as the representatives 
of g2 bishops who correlate the 
Association’s program with diocesan 
hospital activities throughout the 
nation. 


American professors who will be on 
sabbatical leave next year may be 
interested in knowing that there are 
two opportunities in foreign univer- 
sities open to them: one as professor 
in either the social sciences or the 
humanities at the University of Istan- 
bul; the other as professor of American 
culture and civilization at the Univer- 
sity of Bucharest. Neither opening 
carries any salary. Further informa- 
tion may be secured from Mr. 
Francis J. Colligan, Acting Chief, 
Division of International Exchange of 
Persons, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Tue New Mexico Business Directory, 
the first since 1942, published by the 
University of New Mexico press, lists 
over eighteen thousand businesses in 
nearly three hundred classifications. 
Its 950 pages contain a directory of 
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towns and post offices, a listing of 
cattle and wool growers, and general 
statistical data on the land and its 
people, history, tourist attractions, 
agriculture and ranching, mining and 
minerals, banks and banking, state 
institutions and officials, trade and 
commerce, taxation and public rev- 
enues, and manufacturing. 


A  commerctaL college in Brno, 
Czechoslovakia, has formally adopted 
the name ““UNRRA Commercial Col- 
lege,” in honor of the aid given by 
UNRRA to Czechoslovakia. The 
UNRRA Commercial College offers a 
four-year high-school course and ad- 
vanced courses of two years each in a 
commercial school, a hotel school, and 
a state chemist school. At present, it 
has a total enrollment of 950 students. 


Since its inception in October, 1946, 
the Stanford Research Institute has 
shown much more rapid growth than 
had been anticipated. At present, it 
is doing work for government and 
industrial sponsors at the rate of 
approximately $400,000 a year. The 
staff now numbers about 50. The In- 
stitute is governed by a board of 
directors representing industry and 
Stanford University. It is legally 
independent of the University but has 
the resources of the latter at its com- 
mand. It is “interested in, and will 
be equipped to handle, any problem 
that will yield to the research ap- 
proach, and which any individual, 
enterprise, or agency is willing to 


_ sponsor.” 


Tue State Department has estab- 
lished a Foreign Service Institute to 
train and instruct officers and employ- 
ees of the Foreign Service and the 
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Department and other officers and 
employees of the Government in the 
field of foreign relations. 

The Institute will have four schools: 
basic officer training, advanced officer 
training, management and adminis- 
trative training, and language train- 
ing. Periods of intensive short-term 
instruction at the Institute will be 
supplemented by the assignment of 
officers for longer training in more 
specialized fields at universities, tech- 
nical schools, and industrial and com- 
mercial organizations. 

It is also planned that Foreign 
Service officers returning from lengthy 
assignments abroad will be brought 
up to date on the American scene, 
both through reorientation courses at 
the Institute and through planned 
tours of representative business, agri- 
cultural, and technological installa- 
tions throughout the country. The 
Institute will furnish training only 
after applicants have been admitted 
to the Service or the Department. It 
is still necessary for applicants to the 
Service or the Department to receive 
their education at private institutions 
and to meet prescribed entrance 
requirements. Instruction is given 
officers and employees of other gov- 
ernment agencies only upon official 
request. 


American students interested in the 
labor movement will have the oppor- 
tunity to attend Ruskin College, 
Oxford, according to a plan for schol- 
arships announced this week by Sarah 
Lawrence College and the Institute of 
International Education. By arrange- 
ment with the Transatlantic Founda- 
tion in England, five scholarships 
worth £200 each, to cover tuition, 
board, and room at Ruskin College 
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from October, 1947, to June, 1948, are 
being offered to American students 
with high-school education and some 
college work, or experience in the 
American labor movement. 

Ruskin College, which was founded 
primarily to give a college education 
to British workers from industry, 
enrolls a variety of students, including 
manual workers and white-collar and 
professional persons. The curriculum 
is directed chiefly toward the social 
studies, especially history, economics, 
and the theory and practice of govern- 
ment. Courses are of the standard of 
Oxford University, and students who 
remain for two years take the Oxford 
University diploma in economics and 
political science. 

Applications should be sent to the 
Committee on Ruskin College Labor 
Scholarships, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 2 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 


A new program in physical orgs 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Simmons College School of Science, 
and the Peter Bent Brigham, Chil- 
dren’s, and Massachusetts General 
Hospitals, is now offered undergrad- 
uate and graduate students. The 
undergraduate program, which will 
be given at Simmons College, will 
include three years of academic work, 
with emphasis on the biological 
sciences, physical education, and psy- 
chology. Starting with the fourth 
year, 16 months will be devoted to 
the theory and practice of physical 
therapy at the co-operating hospitals. 
Completion of the course will lead to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science and 
a diploma in physical therapy. 
Properly qualified graduates of other 


colleges and universities and graduate 
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nurses will be admitted to the 
physical-therapy course at the begin- 
ning of the fourth year, and upon 
satisfactory completion of the work 
will be candidates for certification in 
physical therapy. Annual enrollment 
will be limited to 25 students. 


Prans for the first university library 
building designed expressly to meet 
the needs of undergraduate college 
students have been announced hy 
Harvard University. A committee of 
undergraduates participated in the 
studies out of which the plan devel- 
oped. Construction of the new building 
was made possible by the gift of 
Thomas W. Lamont, for whom the 
library is named. 

The new library will differ from the 
traditional one in many ways. It is 
designed as a self-service institution. 
The student, upon entering the library, 
will pass through the book stacks and 
pick up his book on his way to the 
reading room. Leaving the library, 
he will again pass through the stacks 
and deposit his book on the way. 
Only when a student is taking a book 
from the building will a check-out be 
necessary. 

The reading rooms themselves will 
contain no book shelves. They are 
designed to provide a light and 
pleasant setting for study. Students 
will find a choice of working space— 
easy chairs for leisurely reading and 
working stalls where men can study 
and take notes in privacy. There will 
be room for 270 students in the stalls 
and more than Ioo students in easy 
chairs at any time. A smoking room, 
where students may talk and relax 
from their studies, will be provided on 
each of the three reading floors and 
the two mezzanines of the building. 
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In addition, a typewriting room will 
make it possible for students to type 
notes from books while in the library. 


A co-opERATIVE plan for the train- 
ing of supervisory employees has 
been put into operation by the Wayne 
University School of Business Admin- 
istration and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. It provides a broad program of 
classroom work and experience in a 
variety of supervisory positions over 


a five-year period. 


To be admitted to the program an 


' applicant must be 25-35 years of age 
' and hold a supervisory position with 


the Ford Motor Company. In addi- 
tion, he must satisfy an educational 
requirement of training in trade school 


' and apprentice school, high school 
- and apprentice school, or high school 
_ and two or more years of college, and 
_ have met college entrance require- 


| ments. 
_ strated administrative ability. 


Also, he must have demon- 


Required courses cover personnel 


' management, effective speech, Eng- 


_ lish, conference leadership, foreman- 
_ ship, industrial organization, personnel 


safety administration, factory plan- 
ning and layout, product design, 
motion and time study, tools and 
machines, materials handling, eco- 
nomics, mathematics, statistics, pro- 


_ duction controls, production processes, 
_ quality control by statistical methods, 
_ production reports, accounting, job 
_ analysis and evaluation, cost account- 


ing, industrial purchasing, and mar- 
keting and distribution. Students 
desiring to work for the Bachelor of 


| Science degree take such additional 
| courses as are necessary to meet the 
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degree requirements. Sixty-five stu- 
dents are now enrolled in the course. 


A cranr of $250,000 for an exper- 
imental five-year program to develop 
four permanent study centers on 
Latin America has been made by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The project will be carried out jointly 
by the University of North Carolina, 
the University of Texas, Tulane Uni- 
versity, and Vanderbilt University, 
with each institution concentrating on 
a definite geographical area. North 
Carolina will specialize on Spanish 
South America; Texas, Mexico; Tu- 
lane, Middle America; and Vander- 
bilt, Brazil. 

Each program will sonia a 
strengthened undergraduate curric- 
ulum, broader facilities for graduate 
work, and an expansion of library 
resources. For businessmen, mission- 
aries, and other non- student groups, 
the University of North Carolina, as 
a part of its expansion plan, will exper- 
iment with intensive language courses 
to be given by instructors from Latin 
America. Each center will co-ordinate 
its work with the others through an 
inter-university committee, annual 
conferences, co-operative summer 
schools, and exchange of teachers and 
information. 

Carnegie Corporation will provide 
$11,200 annually for five years to each 
of the four co-operating universities. 
Additional grants of $20,000 and 
$6,000, respectively, will provide for 
five special co-operative summer 
sessions and the administration of 
co-ordinated planning among _ the 
centers. 
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Air University 


RECENT visit to Maxwell 
A Field, Alabama, provided an 

opportunity for a close-up 
view of Air University, one of the 
most remarkable educational institu- 
tions of our time. It was established 
by the Army Air Forces (soon to 
become the Air Force) in March, 
1946, to meet the need for 


a unified and integrated educational pro- 
gram designed to provide career officers 
of the AAF with the knowledge and skills 
required for increasing command and 
staff responsibilities, to shape and guide 
future thought on air power, to develop 
a sensitive awareness of trends in the 
design, production, and tactical employ- 
ment of new weapons, and to supervise 
and operate an extensive system for the 
further education of AAF officers. 


The AAF Training Command, sep- 
arate from Air University, is charged 
with the training of both the officer 
and enlisted man for his original 
assignment. Air University has re- 
sponsibility for the “supervision and 
operation of the system for the 
further education of the officer 
throughout his career.” 

It supervises and operates five 
schools. The Air Tactical School has 
the function of preparing young of- 
ficers for the command of squadrons 
and for comparable staff duties. It is 
expected that all officers of from one 
to four years’ experience will be sent 
to this school for a course of training 
of four and one-half months. The 
Air Command and Staff School has 
the mission of preparing carefully 


selected officers for command and 
staff duties at about the colonel’s 
level. Students will ordinarily have 
had from four to twelve years of 
experience and will attend the school 
for a nine-month term. 

The Air War College is to prepare 
selected officers “for the employment 
of major Air Force units to insure the 
most effective development of the 
AAF as a whole and to consider the 
broad aspects of air power.” Students 
have had from ten to sixteen years’ 
experience and attend for a nine- 
month term. 

The function of the AAF Special 
Staff School is to provide instruction 
for specialized administrative and 
technical assignments, such as air 
communications, intelligence, and 
public relations. The AAF School of 
Aviation Medicine provides instruc- 
tion for AAF medical officers, aviation 
nurses, and air evacuation personnel. 

In addition to its immediate respon- 
sibility for the operation of these five 
schools, Air University exercises broad 
supervision over the curriculum of 
the Air Institute of Technology at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. More- 
over, it is expected continuously to 
study and make recommendations 
concerning the whole educational and 
training system of the AAF. 

Air University is noteworthy for 
several reasons. In the first place, 
this is the first time a major military 
command has been freed from other 
responsibilities in order to carry on 
an educational program. In the sec- 
ond place, if one may judge from the 
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utterances of the commanding gen- 
eral and other high-ranking officers in 
the organization, the emphasis on the 
educational program is on construc- 
tive thinking rather than on learning 
how to do things in the traditionally 
correct ways. Those responsible for 
the administration of Air University 
are convinced that air power will be 
decisive in the next war, that the 
weapons and tactics of World War II 
are obsolete, and that their major 
task is to develop officers who can 
think creatively about problems of 
national defense. 

In the third place, Air University 
is notable because of the vigorous and 
intelligent effort it is making to 
improve its educational program. 
Those in charge recognize that while 
instruction in the different schools 
should be given by experienced Air 
Force officers, many excellent officers 
_are not good teachers or competent 
_ educational administrators, and that 
the University needs the help of those 
in the educational profession. This 
help is secured in various ways. A 
_ Board of Visitors consisting of eleven 

top-flight educational leaders meets 
twice a year to advise the command- 
ing general on large questions of 
educational policy. There is a full- 
time educational advisory staff of 
sixteen civilian professional edu- 
cators, which is divided into four 
-branches: instructional materials, 
instructor training, instructional meth- 
ods, and evaluation. On the organiza- 
tion chart this staff is shown as 
advisory to the deputy commanding 
general for education; actually its 
members serve practically everyone 
who has any responsibility in the 
educational program. And they are 
kept quite busy. 
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HE educational advisory staff 

from time to time holds confer- 
ences to which outside educational 
consultants are invited. The confer- 
ence held on July 11-12 brought 
together the members of the educa- 
tional advisory staff, administrative 
officers of Air University, and 21 con- 
sultants, of whom the writer was 
fortunate enough to be one. The first 
half-day was spent in briefing the 
consultants about the purposes, or- 
ganization, and program. During the 
next two half-days the consultants 
were divided into four groups cor- 
responding to the four branches of the 
educational advisory staff, and met 
with the appropriate members of the 
staff. During the latter part of this 
period, the Staff members withdrew 
and the consultants formulated rec- 
ommendations concerning the pro- 
gram of the educational advisory 
staff. These recommendations were 
presented and discussed at a plenary 
session of the conference on the last 
half-day. There is every reason to 
believe that they will receive caretul 
consideration by the educational ad- 
visory staff and by the commanding 
general and other officers of the 
University. 

We hope to publish in an early 
issue a fuller account of the educa- 
tional program of Air University and 
its implications for civilian institu- 
tions. Suffice it to say at this time 
that if the average college or univer- 
sity devoted to the improvement of its 
educational program even a fraction 
of the serious and sustained effort that 
Air University is giving to its pro- 
gram, we could expect progress 
in higher education to be greatly 
accelerated. 


R. H. E. 
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Letters to the Editor 


May 2, 1947. 

I am very much interested in “How 
Educate Our Engineers?,” the article by 
Mr. Saul Belilove in the March, 1947, issue 
of the JourNnaAt or HicHer Epucartion. 
Although Mr. Belilove enjoys admirable 
convictions as to the importance of the 
social function which the engineer must 
play in modern society, and although he 
quite rightly insists that the engineering 
undergraduate must be oriented to social, 
economic, and political responsibilities, 
Mr. Belilove is apparently sadly out of 
touch with trends in engineering educa- 
tion over the last dozen years. I want 
to write at length to bring him, and 
perhaps other readers of the JourNAL, 
up to date. If Mr. Belilove had read 
the reports of two commissions of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, 4ims and Scope of Engineering 
Education in 1940, and Engineering Edu- 
cation after the War in 1944, he would not 
make statements so palpably inaccurate 
as this: “Let us ask the educators, a 
trifle indignantly, what they are going 
to do about engineering education, for, to 
my knowledge, our colleges and univer- 
sities have not yet faced this vital 
problem.” 

You will find that the Society in both 
instances, instead of struggling “valiantly 
to turn educators technical-minded,” has 
struggled valiantly to turn engineering 
educators liberal-minded and has made a 
forthright declaration of faith that the 
humanistic-social stem of studies is 
of equal significance to the scientific- 
technological stem. The reports of these 
committees were adopted by the Society 
as a whole and have become the 
guideposts for curricular re-organization 
throughout the United States. L.A. 
Rose reports in December of last year 
that “both reports had a decided effect. 
Two Atlantic Seaboard colleges which 
devoted approximately 20 per cent 
of their curricula to humanistic-social 
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courses in 1939, have since added 
humanistic-social courses and plan to 
add still more. Two institutions which, 
after the publication of each of the 
reports, added to the humanistic-social 
stem are planning a still further increase. 
Some half dozen colleges, in five regions, 
added to the required subjects in their 
humanistic-social curricula after the pub- 
lication of each report, but plan no 
further additions. Two or three, though, 
do plan further changes in teaching 
approach and methods. Eleven institu- 
tions which added to the humanistic- 
social stem after one or the other 
S.P.E.E. report are planning further 
additions. These eleven colleges are 
located in eight regions.””! 

The dilemma of offering a “pre-heat 
treatment” of liberal arts of two years 
and then plunging the student into an 
unmitigated curriculum of science and 
engineering as against the design sequence 
recommended in these reports is fully 
resolved in favor of the latter. Engineer- 
ing educators are generally agreed that 
there must be more and more emphasis 
on the fundamentals of mathematics, 
science, and engineering and a readiness 
to transfer to the graduate year advanced 
technologies which hitherto have weighed 
heavily on the undergraduate curriculum. 
The time thus obtained will be available 
for more emphasis on basic science and 
more time for the humanistic-social stem 
of studies. 

Coming back to Mr. Belilove’s article, it 
seems incredible that he could say, “Take 
a long, hard look at the curriculums for 
engineering students of thirty years ago; 
compare them with the modern. The 
difference, from the viewpoint of this 
discussion, is in detail only.” And in the 
next paragraph, “So far as the technical 
student’s training is concerned, the gen- 
eral approach has not changed with the 
times.” Or again on page 146, “the 

1For a more complete discussion of current 
trends in engineering education, see The Journal 


of Engineering Education, XXXVII (December, 
1946), p. 338. 
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engineer refuses to recognize the social, 
economic, and psychological changes that 
are going on around him.” The writer’s 
dogmatic statement about the engineers’ 
distrust of labor organizations is equally 
unrealistic. Within the past month, the 
engineering faculty of the Cooper Union 
invited three professional engineers to 
attend a faculty meeting and to discuss 
the organization of an engineering union, 
within one of the largest electrical equip- 
ment manufacturing firms on the Eastern 
Seaboard. And finally, I point out his 
absurd generalization that “only outer 
fringes of educational circles are thinking 
seriously about the problem.” 

The S.P.E.E. report on Engineering 
Education after the War emphasizes that 
engineering education must regain a 
balance of humanistic-social studies— 
which were sacrificed temporarily only 
during the war. It is explicitly stated 
that peacetime engineers cannot afford 
this sacrifice—they must not be narrowly 
trained technicians. The ideals of broader 
engineering education pronounced in 1940 
were reaffirmed even in the midst of the 
war when engineering education was most 
subject to that military influence, the 
“heavy touch,” which Mr. Belilove 
still decries. 

May I suggest that the JouRNAL OF 
HicHER Epvucation solicit an article from 
such leaders in engineering education as 
Dean H. P. Hammond of Penn State 
College, President Robert Doherty of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, or 
James R. Killian, vice-president of M.I.T., 
in the matter of humanizing the engineer- 
ing education. As Chairman of the 
national Committee on Humanistic-Social 
Studies of the American Society for 
Engineering Education, I would be glad 
to do anything I can to present a more 
accurate picture of engineering education 
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than your contributor, Mr. Belilove, has 
been able to do. 
Epwin S. BurpDELL 


In response to Mr. Burdell’s crit- 
icism, Mr. Belilove said: 


First, let me admit a certain amount 
of negligence in omitting any reference to 
the significant work of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. 
And, in the light of this work, certain of 
the generalizations regarding the amount 
of thought being devoted to the problem 
in engineering circles are perhaps a little 
too broad. 

But let us keep our eyes on the common 
goal. My article is an attempt to analyze 
the present sad lack of suitable qualifica- 
tions in present engineers 1n the light of 
modern social and economic develop- 
ments. I do not believe that Mr. Burdell 
himself would admit to being satisfied 
either with the present engineering cur- 
riculums or with the speed with which 
more suitable curriculums are _ being 
adopted. 

Let not Mr. Burdell’s letter lull us into 
a false sense of security on this point. 
The surface has barely been scratched. 
Significant action occurs on the level of 
curriculums—not in faculty discussions or 
even recommendations. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Burdell and I are 
apparently on the same team, may I 
suggest that we concentrate on the 
problem, instead of each other. For our 
success will be measured, ultimately, in 
the progress we make in the development 
of our society—not by the amount of heat 
we generate in our cross-complaints. 

Mr. Burdell’s letter deserves printing, 
and I also appreciate this opportunity 
to reply. 
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The Terry Lectures in 1947 
On UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE, by James 

B. Conant. New Haven, Connecticut: 

Yale University Press, 1947. xili+ 

145 pp. $2.00. 

During his wartime years as Chairman 
of the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee, Harvard’s President Conant 
became deeply impressed with certain 
fundamental differences which appeared 
to distinguish the thinking of persons of 
scientific training from that of persons 
whose education was not primarily in 
science. This led him to consider the 
problem of how best to communicate to 
the layman an idea of what science is, 
as distinct from telling him what science 
is about. 

In characteristically thorough style, 
Conant attacked this problem in the 
Terry Lectures which he delivered at 
Yale University, and on these lectures 
this volume is based. In it he attempts 
to convey to the non-scientific, though 
scholarly, reader what are summarized 
as “Certain Principles of the Tactics and 
Strategy of Science.” He feels that the 
bewilderment of the modern layman in 
regard to science can be counteracted, 
not merely by increasing the layman’s 
scientific knowledge and & helping him 
to understand the jargon of science, but 
also by imparting to him more knowledge 
of the methods by which scientific knowl- 
edge is obtained. ; 

Mr. Conant first selects for recounting 
in moderate detail representative ad- 
vances of science in the seventeenth 
century, and illustrates the methods of 
discovery in a chapter devoted to the 
development of the art of pumping air 
and the production of vacuums, entitled 
“Touching the Spring of the Air.” He 
demonstrates admirably how a theory is 
never overthrown merely by contra- 
dictory facts, but only by a better theory. 
He emphasizes the difficulties of experi- 
mentation, and shows how the magnitude 


of the effect to be measured must be 
greater than the random errors of measure- 
ment. He thus illustrates the influence 
of new techniques, the evolution of new 
concepts from experimentation, the diffi- 
culty of experimentation and the signifi- 
cance of controlled experiments, and the 
development of science as an organized 
source of activity. 

In the third chapter, “Concerning 
Electricity and Combustion,” which deals 
with eighteenth-century developments, 
he discusses the discoveries of Galvani 
and Volta, and uses them as case histories 
to illustrate the great consequences of 
following up or ignoring accidental dis- 
coveries. “Explorations with new tech- 
niques and tools, if undertaken in a more 
or less orderly fashion, almost always 
turn up unexpected facts. In this sense 
a great majority of new facts of science 
are accidental discoveries” (page 70). 
He shows very successfully how “a 
useful concept may be a barrier to the 
acceptance of a better one if long- 
intrenched in the minds of scientists,” 
and that “experimental discoveries must 
fit the time” (page 74). 

Mr. Conant devotes considerable atten- 
tion to a question which is currently very 
important: When are the dicta of scien- 
tists to be believed? He shows that what 
we call the scientific method is of com- 
paratively recent development, and that 
scientists are all too prone to forsake 
this method when outside their chosen 
field. Observation, he writes, leads him 
to conclude “that as human beings 
scientific investigators are statiticnlly 
distributed over the whole spectrum of 
human folly and wisdom, much as other 
men”’ (page 8). 

No educator can afford to overlook 
this thoughtful study, and scientist and 
non-scientist alike will benefit by its 
careful consideration. All in all, it sug- 
gests well how to give “a better under- 
standing of science to those of our 
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graduates who are to be lawyers, writers, 
teachers, politicians, public servants, and 
business men”’ (page 1). 
ab R. Harrison 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Princeton Products 


Tue Lives or EIGHTEEN FROM PRINCE- 
TON, edited by Willard Thorp. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1946. xiit+356 pp. $3.75. 

As a tree by its fruits, so a college is 
judged by its graduates. In this bicen- 
tenary volume, Princeton University 
places on exhibit, as it were, some 
distinguished alumni, administrators, and 
teachers by whom, presumably, she is 
willing to be judged. Mr. Thorp has 

rudently refrained from calling the 

ok “Representative Princetonians,” 
feeling that, in view of the renown of 
some of his worthies, such a title might 
be thought a shade immodest. No 
obvious effort is made to demonstrate 
the persistence of any distinguishing 
marks of the Princeton man, comparable 
to what Frank Aydelotte, writing of 
another university, has called “the Oxford 
stamp.” To be sure, Nassau in the 
spirit of Woodrow Wilson’s slogan, 

“Princeton in the nation’s service,” has 

given the country her share of public 

servants, some of whom are celebrated 
in this volume, but it is difficult to 
discover any significant common denomi- 
nator between the Federalist judge, 

William Paterson, and Woodrow Wilson, 

the exponent of the “New Freedom.” 

What ideological bond links Charles 

Hodge, the architect of the “Princeton 

theology,” and Paul Elmer More, the 

Christian Platonist? And what common 

traits can be said to bridge the gulf 

which separates John Witherspoon, Revo- 
lutionary statesman and Calvinist divine, 
from F. Scott Fitzgerald, the laureate of 
the Jazz Age? Perhaps this very diversity 
tells us something about Princeton and 

American higher education in general. 
Turning ons the unprofitable search 

for the common characteristics of homo 

Princetoniensis, one is struck in reading 

this book by the number of notable 
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educational statesmen whom Princeton 
has given to the country. Five are 
singled out for treatment here: Samuel 
Kirkland, founder of Hamilton College; 
John Witherspoon, greatest of Princeton’s 
early presidents (whose réle in intro- 
ducing the Scotch realism which domi- 
nated the teaching of philosophy in 
American colleges for a century is 
curiously overlooked by T. J. Werten- 
baker in his otherwise iiluminating 
sketch); Samuel Stanhope Smith, who 
carried on the tradition of Scotch common- 
sense philosophy and introduced the 
physical sciences to the Princeton cur- 
riculum; Philip Lindsley, president of the 
University of Nashville, ee of the long 
line of educational pioneers who extended 
Nassau’s influence through the South; 
and, finally, Woodrow Wilson, whose 
preceptorial system created an atmos- 
phere of intellectual excitement which is 
vividly recaptured by Charles G. Osgood. 
As in most collections of this sort, the 
essays are of uneven merit but the 
ao is high, and certain of them 
(notably Douglas Adair’s Madison, Carlos 
Baker’s admirable sketch of Parke God- 
win, John Oliver Nelson’s _ brilliant 
essay on Charles Hodge, and Whitney 
I: Oates’s sensitive tribute to Paul 

Imer More) can only be described in 
superlatives. 

Freperick B. ToL.es 
Swarthmore College 


Useful to Educators and Historians 


James Harvey Rosinson: TEACHER OF 
History, by Luther V. Hendricks. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. 
xii+124 pp. (Paper covers) $2.00. 
Great changes have occurred since 

1890 on all levels in the teaching of 

history. In the development of this 

“new history,” James Harvey Robinson 

was the outstanding leader. Others shared 

in the movement, but Robinson was the 
most active and the most influential in 
propagating the new gospel. This neatly 

‘way little volume is not intended to 

e a biographical sketch of the master— 

Harry Elmer Barnes, perhaps his most 

ardent disciple, did that—but rather it is 

a study of Robinson, “the educator.” 
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Trained in this country, and at 
Freiburg where he received his Ph.D., 
Robinson was influenced by a variety of 
great scholars and _ teachers—William 

ames of Harvard; Cheyney, Munro, and 

otecter in history at Pennsylvania, 
and Conklin and Patten in allied fields; 
Burgess, Dunning, Osgood, Sloan, and 
Beard, his associates at Columbia; and 
many others. It was at Columbia that 
Robinson developed his famous course on 
Intellectual History, the philosophy of 
which he later embodied in his The Mind 
in the Making, and it was here also that 
he had a remarkable group of devoted 
graduate students who carried the torch 
of the new history into the provinces. 
In 1919, Robinson left Columbia to help 
found the New School of Social Research, 
which was to operate without adminis- 
trators and under complete faculty gov- 
ernment. Within a year or two, the 
entire group was shot through with 
dissension and conflict. 

Essentially, the “new history,” accord- 
ing to Robinson, meant the history of all 
man has ever done, felt, or thought. It 
emphasized the law of historical con- 
tinuity, drew heavily on all the allied 
fields, interpreted the past in the light 
of present values and needs, and stressed 
history as an instrument of social reform 
and progress. 

Robinson found the history textbooks 
of his early days dry, poor, full of dates, 
dramatic crises, politics, and dynastic 
wars, and ignorant of many of man’s 
most important, if less dramatic, achieve- 
ments. So he produced his famous 4” 
Introduction to the History of Western 
Europe, which hailed a new era in text- 
book writing. As Schapiro pointed out, 
it was not only a textbook but a “work 
of original scholarship.” Other text- 
books followed, some with collaborators 
like Beard and Breasted, and all turned 
out to be highly profitable to the authors 
and Ginn and Company. bog Robin- 
son was never fully aware of the sig- 
nificance of the Industrial Revolution, or 
modern capitalism, and eventually was 
outstripped by competitors who gave 
more attention to intellectual and cultural 
history than he did, and though many of 
his secondary-school textbooks were mere 
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revisions downward from the college 
level, it remains true that Robinson’s 
textbooks started a revolution in history 
teaching on all levels of the curriculum. 
Through his books, by means of his 
graduate students, and by addresses and 
activities on committees of the profes- 
sional societies, Robinson focused atten- 
tion on the “new history” to such an 
extent that today few colleges are without 
some offerings in social and intellectual 
history. 

Robinson’s hero was Voltaire. He 
became convinced that history demon- 
strates the progress of man and should be 
used for social reform. He preached the 

ospel of challenge and change, he had 
ittle respect for mere tradition, he saw 
danger in giving “precedents a perpetual 
value,” and he instilled his own liberal 
philosophy in his students. Robinson 
died before the idea of progress could be 
seriously challenged. 

This is, in substance, a summary of 
the main points of the book, but by no 
means an adequate portrayal of the 
detailed information it contains. Analyses 
of committee reports and textbooks is not 
exciting reading and becomes repetitious, 
eee unavoidably. But the work has 

een conscientiously done and includes 
a list of Robinson’s pertinent addresses 
and publications. Educators and _his- 
torians will find it useful both in the field 
of curriculum study and in the field 
of historiography. 

Car WITTKE 

Oberlin College 


Comprehensive but Brief 


Beatrice Wess, dy Margaret Cole. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1946. vi+229 pp. $3.00. 

Margaret Cole’s biography is a com- 
prehensive but brief account of the “life 
and times” of Beatrice Webb. It is 
written sympathetically, for the author’s 
admiration for Mrs. Webb is great, but it 
is written also with notable objectivity in 
the evaluation of her social and political 
work. 

This is no personal history: personal 
details seem to have carried little weight 
in Beatrice Webb’s life, and the author 
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too is disinclined to}follow the modern 
interest in personality and individual 
motivation. The result is a curious 
deadening in the effect of the book as 
biography, though the persons and the 
issues considered are of the greatest 
importance. 
he special interest of the book is the 
clear review of the Webbs’s, and par- 
ticularly Beatrice’s, contributions on these 
great issues. The History of Trade 
Unionism and Industrial Democracy were 
written and published in the nineties. 
This was the decade too in which the 
Webbs found new support for the London 
School of Economics and in which Sidney 
Webb was hard at work on public educa- 
tion, leading toward the Education Acts 
of 1902 and 1903. From 1gos on, 
Beatrice Webb was a member of the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Law, 
which presented in 1909 the Webbs’s 
eat minority Report, maintaining, long 
efore the country was forced to agree, 
that poverty was a problem of prevention 
and that the responsibility for it lay on 
the whole nation. The author is par- 
ticularly successful in showing the remark- 
able partnership of husband and wife in 
all these lines of work, and also the 
relationship of the two to the Fabian 
Society. 

Dissension in that Society in the ten 
years before the first World War brought 
a difficult period for the Webbs. After 
the war, with the formation of the Labour 
Party in 1918 and Sidney’s election to the 
House of Commons in 1922, Beatrice too 
undertook new work, trying to make the 
Labour Party “a compact force fighting 
for Socialism.” With the decline of the 
Labour Party, the Webbs turned for the 
first time to a serious interest in Russia, 
traveling there in 1932, writing the 
Soviet Communism which was mega 
in 1935, and finding new confidence in 
the Soviet Union as a society based on 
production for use and turning its 
resources to the benefit of the whole 
people. 

Readers interested in any of the Webbs’s 
great contributions, from Beatrice’s early 
studies of sweated labor to the last joint 
work on communist society, will wish to 
read Mrs. Cole’s biography. Its brevity 
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and perhaps, also, its lack of material on 
Beatrice’s personal life, however, will 
send the reader back to Mrs. Webb’s 
autobiography of her early years, My 
Apprenticeship, and to the later volumes 
of the autobiography which will be 


published in time. 
K. E. McBrive 
Bryn Mawr College 


A Variety of Topics 
THe Revivat or ReEALism: CRITICAL 

STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY PHILOs- 

opHy, by James Feibleman. Chapel 

Hill, North Carolina: University of 

North Carolina Press, 1946. 333 pp. 

$4.00. 

The reader will come across a wide 
variety of topics in this book, from 
psychoanalysis to Toynbee; he will read 
about technical philosophies like those of 
Whitehead, Peirce, Dewey, Lovejoy, and 
Russell; about pragmatism and _posi- 
tivism; Greek culture and modern science; 
the highly abstruse topic of mathematical 
logic; and the subject that no civilized 
dinner conversation can do without 
today—I mean the current fad in 
semantics. The book is a series of 
independent essays rather than an inte- 
grated whole progressively building up 
to a conclusion; nevertheless, it has a 
unity which arises out of a clear con- 
viction pervading and coloring all the 
various chapters. This is the author’s 
philosophy of realism. But what does 
that ambiguous and rather technical 
word mean? It has nothing to do with 
shrewdness, as when we call a politician 
realistic. As the author uses it, the word 
expresses a particular view of reality: 
that there are truths and objects inde- 
pendent of the human mind. Some 
people maintain that the so-called laws 
of nature express nothing in fact; they 
represent ways in which the mind 
arranges the phenomena. Such thinkers 
are called nominalists. Others hold that 
the laws are there, and that science is 
discovery—neither invention nor con- 
struction. These are the realists. The 
nominalists believe that moral values and 
ideals are relative to particular societies 
at particular periods. The realists, includ- 
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ing our author, believe that there are 
objective and universal mora! principles. 
In short, realism is the doctrine that the 
universe has a determinate structure, 
natural and moral. Realism has impor- 
tant social implications for the good life; 
a world-community is impossible unless 
there is an independent and universal 
truth in terms of which human beings can 
meet. Of course the formulation of this 
truth is always tentative; but the fixed 
and absolute goal is always there. 

In what is perhaps the best chapter of 
the book, the author goes back to the 
Greeks, with their belief in an objective 
logos or structure immanent in things, 
and with their emphasis on clear thinking. 
Where there is no awareness of inde- 
pendent truth, human beings are liable 
to resort to unbridled romanticism, to 
hysteria, to mystery. But “In Greek 
psychology the dark clouds of romantic 
mystery are dispensed with and logic 
takes the place of creativity; minds are 
not expected to make something emerge 
out of nothing, but to acquire knowledge 
of . . . the logical order of the universe” 
(page 160). st the reader think that 
he author is overtraditionalistic and 
theologically minded, I will cite another 
and a very fine passage: “In the future 
we must not deny life but rather seek 
to build in this world something which 
the saints advise us to await in the next: 
a more perfect life, filled with goodness, 
beauty, and holiness to a greater extent 
than what we have known in the past” 
(page 203). 

The doctrine of realism has important 
implications for education; but, unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Feibleman ignores edu- 
cation completely in his Cah. This 
reviewer, a agrees with the doctrine, 
will venture to suggest some of these 
implications. In this country we have 
laid stress on the differences among 
individuals and on the variety of 
approaches in our schools and colleges. 
This stress was unavoidable and justified, 
given the fact that our 7 rep- 
resents a great diversity of roots. But 
along with the differences, there is such a 
thing as man’s common nature as man, 
and to this fact we have paid much less 
attention than it deserves. We have 
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allowed the pupil to choose his courses to 
suit his preferences and even his whims; 
yet there is such a thing as a pattern of 
knowledge and truth suited for the 
common, that is, the universal man in 
all of us. We have heeded the students’ 
demands; but we have been negligent of 
the fact that education, too, has its 
demands, which impose themselves upon 
the student. True enough, at no time 
do we grasp the educational pattern with 
certainty; but that is an argument for 
always improving and revising our formu- 
lation of the pattern, not an argument for 
abandoning the very idea of a pattern. 
It is our function as teachers to guide the 
student toward an integrated program; 
in short, it is our duty to provide leader- 
ship; yet we have largely abdicated this 
leadership, owing to misconceived ideas 
of what democracy really means, and of 
what truth really is. 
RapHaEt Demos 
Harvard University 


The Dean of Men 
CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


[Continued from page 344] 
and everything that the dean of men 
does is educational in the broadest and 
deepest sense. 


HE dean of men in the American 

college today is, as the Pope used 
to say of himself: “The servant of the 
servants of the Lord.” Theirs, as I 
see it, then, is the key position. It is 
their responsibility on every campus 
to build a community in which the 
conditions of living and the habits of 
living inculcated shall resemble as 
closely as possible those which should 
exist in an ideal democracy. It is 
theirs to see that the positions of 
honor and responsibility on the cam- 
pus shall go only to those who are 
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best qualified and most devoted to 
the public interest and not to mere 
back-slapping politicos. 

» let me say in conclusion that it 
is not enough that we have escaped 
disaster in this second world war, 
so-called. The greatest handicap we 
face now in America is the prevalent 
and complacent assumption that our 
victory has settled our problems and 
that these are merely problems of 
reconversion. As I see it, that is not 
our happy situation. I return to my 
fundamental datum. Our country is 
not entering upon, it has already 
entered upon, the most revolutionary 
era in the history of our culture, and 
we must help guide it, as we create 
new habits of life, new habits of 
thought, new aims, and new and more 
firmly held ideals. 

Those of us who had the privilege 
of working as deans in an easier time, 
and have passed through our era of 
wars, campus wars and world wars, 
envy deans of men this increase in 
the importance and opportunity which 
lies before them, and which we are too 
old to share. We who have retired, 
who have laid down the book and the 
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ferule, salute them. Our hearts and 
our hopes are with those who carry 
on. Deans of men, more than any 
other group of educators, must shape 
the character and the morale of the 
newer generation, and our hearts and 
our hopes are with those who must 
help to make real the promise of the 
founder of our tradition—Peace on 
earth and good will to all men. Our 
prayer for them is that they may 
have the health and the strength 
which their calling demands, and the 
wholehearted support of all good men 
which their mission deserves. 

[Vol. XVIII, No. 7] 


Further Education in Britain 
CHRISTOPHER MARSDEN 


[Continued from page 366] 
either as a house or as an elementary 
school. But no one disputes the 
underlying idea, that education must 
no longer be regarded as a separate 
activity confined to schoolboys. It is 
something that goes on throughout 


our lives. 
[Vol. XVIII, No. 7} 
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